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O SERVE when called is one 

thing. To find ways to serve 
between calls is another. AYER 
service includes the attention 
which results in suggestions of 
out-of-the-ordinary service to the 
advertiser. Not how little, but 
how much we can do for each 
client is the inspiring motive of 
our entire organization, and our 
voluntary offerings in this direc- 
tion are often the most valuable 
benefits we render our customers. 
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Cash-Fare Passengers Carried 
Daily on all Car Systems in 


Greater New York 
(From Public Service. Commissions March 1916 Report) 
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For Advertising Space on the Interborough 
Subway and Elevated systems address 
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Distribution Based 


Solely upon Consumer Demand 


How a Four-year Intensive Campaign Brought Dealers to Show 
Voluntary Interest 


Based on an Authorized Interview with 


Alfred Decker 


President, Alfred Decker & Cohn (Society Brand Clothes), Chicago 


HICH is better: to go out 

and sell the dealer on the 
strength of the consumer-adver- 
tising you are going to do, trust- 
ing to the advertising to produce 
enough inquiries to keep him sold, 
or to launch the consumer-adver- 
tising first and let the dealer ac- 
tually feel the pressure of con- 
sumer-demand before attempting 
to sell him? That may sound 
like a subject for the monthly de- 
bate of the Junior Ad League, 
but no more than eight years ago 
it represented a very practical and 
pressing problem to the manage- 
ment of Alfred Decker & Cohn 
Chicago, which has since hanes 
known as an extensive national 
advertiser of men’s clothing. The 
company at that time (the spring 
of 1908) had a handful of dealer- 
accounts, all local to Chicago, and 
had decided upon a policy of na- 
tional _consumer-advertising. It 
had appropriated the sum of 
$40,000 for the first year’s promo- 
tion work. Then it ran into the 
question outlined above. 

The company answered it by 
investing the whole $40,000 in con- 
sumer-advertising. It didn’t tell 
the trade what a lot of advertis- 
ing it was'going to do, and advise 
“ alers to stock up with Society 

‘rand Clothes in anticipation of 
th rush. As a matter of fact. 
it made no promises whatever to 
the trade. It spent all its ener- 
gies in building a real consumer- 
demand for the product, and dur- 


ing the next three years it appro- 
priated exactly one hundred per 
cent of the preceding year’s profits 
for consumer-advertising. By 
that time the company had a fair- 
ly representative distribution 
throughout the country, composed 
wholly of dealers who had felt 
the consumer-demand and had 
asked to see the line. The com- 
pany had put it across, though 
Mr. Decker is convinced that it 
would take a good deal more than 
an initial investment of $40,000 to 
do the same thing to-day. 


ADVERTISING HAD TO BE “FELT” BY 
DEALER 


“Of course, we wanted dealer- 
accounts,” said Mr. Decker, “but 
we did not want them unless they 
came to us as the result of a defi- 
nite expression of consumer-de- 
mand for our goods. We were 
willing to go to almost any ex- 
pense to land the dealer once he 
expressed interest in our line as 
a result of consumer-demand in 
his territory. But we did not spend 
any effort in trying to land ac- 
counts where our national adver-. 
tising apparently had not been felt 
by consumers. We followed the 
line of least resistance. I know 
from experience that the effort to 
force a dealer to imagine that 


he has felt, or will feel, consumer- 


demand for a nationally adver- 
tised brand is expensive salesman- 
ship. 

“We had a corps of loyal mie 
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men who stood ready to start at 
a moment’s notice to any part of 
the country—confident that they 
could land the account when a 
dealer voluntarily expressed inter- 
est as a result of national adver- 
tising to consumérs. Many a time 
these minute-salesmen got out of 
bed -in the middle of the night 
to catch the first train for a town 
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account they went after. Of 
course, this record of sales could 
not have been made without the 
aid of advertising. Our big cam- 
paign first had to create consumer- 
desire for our goods strong 
enough to cause dealers to take 
an active interest in it. National 
advertising was the wedge. With- 
out it the efforts of our salesmen 
would have been mucli 
more expensive. The 





Society Brand 


CLOTHES 

and THEIR TWENTY-FIVE 

PRACTICAL FEATURES 
ERE is a model — The Poole — in 
which the new tendencies are 
clearly defined. The perfection 
of style demanded by the most careful of 
dressers is embodied in every detail. De- 
signed by the master brains of the cloth- 
ing ctaft. In addition, there are twenty- 
five practical features. Locate them and 


lf 
vith their fealuctty 20 to $40 


COAT TROUSERS 
1 Pencil pocket im scam of a Bele matching fabric 


breast pocket Secret money _ pocket 
2 Outlets to side scams of inside of waist band 
sleeves. 15 Watch pocket 
3 Perspiration shickls at arm- 16 Salety watch holder inside 
pits of watch pocket. 
4 Boucgnniere holder under 17 Currency pocket wishin 
‘ right -he ad ‘tide pocket 
5 Neck cay ate wrink 1S Pene: acl poche: trig band 
ling Coat collar hip pocket at forward 
6 Cask in large pocket end. 
7 Bartel pt pee sog- 19 Frente Fly inside to 
Reta 


button ovep ec waist 
MM Outtets iis im seat as 
vest tt Hatt and ha rot 
& Pencil pocket in upper left pockets. 
22. Hip pockets to button 


18. Quiet on eden 34 Dowblesteched seat and 
ih ie 25 Taterap on botoms 
I Rapisaietvon baring weling for the O. T 
it was a warm pi wi ‘om tra’ 
heh ll 


With the windows up and the door left wide open, Tom thought 
of the cooling breese that would improve his night’s rest. To keeving 
the door open be played into the hands of Weary Wagglas, the ramp, 

who was ing his headquarters in the same town that a, 


weely tucked away ninety-five dollars in procious green 


M — 
s prudent as Tom Jones and wear these whnder 
fully ane = with their en ive and practical utilities 


(YOUP NAME HERE) 








his’ expense money showtmg the cream of Society Brand 
Swits, in the new springand summer 
models. given or mailed on request 


preliminary work. of 
our advertising agents 
was indispensable. We 
give them credit. But 
we, we in the produc- 
tion end of this busi- 
ness, through five 
years of constant im- 
provements, had fi- 
nally produced a 
product which was 
good enough to war- 
rant national adver- 
tising. This is impor- 
tant. We had also de- 
veloped capacity to 
serve. dealers effi- 
ciently. Therefore, we 
kept and developed 
nearly all of the ac- 
counts we landed. 
That is even more im- 
portant.” 

As a matter of 
fact, the company had 
been preparing for its 
campaign for five 


Tom sour le beisurely es Tom's 4 bd 
semis. Nagra cwmegie ray wietne ee years before it was 
was the famous Society Brai and secret packet, in which Tom tad FASHION BOOKS launched It had made 


a careful study of the 
volume of sales to 
men of different ages, 
thre. features which 
determined the sale 
s of the largest volume, 








DEALER COPY WRITTEN AS AN OFFSET TO IMITATORS 


in Kansas, Minnesota, Florida— 
wherever a dealer was sufficiently 
interested to send in an inquiry. 
“These long jumps of the sales- 
men were not expensive when you 
consider the fact that these men 
actually landed ninety per cent of 
the accounts they went after. And 
right here’s where we come in. 
I mean the men responsible for 
production. We claim the credit 
of making it possible for these 
salesmen to land practically every 





etc. Through the me- 
dium of the few local 
dealers on its books, it studied 
the dealer’s problems. And by 
the time its product -was ready 
to be advertised it had reduced 
the selling problem to very defi- 
nite and concrete shape. It stil! 
follows the same method. 

“We do not have a fixed policy 
to determine our appropriation,” 
says Mr. Decker. “We spend as 
much as necessary to accomplish 
our purpose—and we always have 
a definite purpose. ‘That is half 
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the battle of effective expenditure. 
It took one hundred per cent of 
net profits for three years to do 
what we wanted to do—get suffi- 
cient national distribution to ab- 
sorb the maximum production of 
our plant. To have kept on basing 
the amount appropriated for ad- 
vertising on any fixed basis, such 
as total sales or percentages of 
increase in business, would have 
been folly. 

“Our advertising appropriation 
has no relation to amount of sales 
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when we were spending all our 
net profits.in national advertis- 
.ing, we felt that it would require 
that much to promote the rapid 
growth in business which we were 
prepared to handle. The appro- 
priation then was as much ‘as ten 
or twelve per cent on sales. 

“It so happened that even this 
amount of money was really less 
than we should have spent, but 
we made up for it by extreme care 
and catition in planning. This 
was good for us and our agents. 

It got us into a good 
habit. But the big 
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to help you choose the right suit. The prices will interest you. 


Will we see you ine day or two? 
(Signature) 








\ aan Foy "poetety Braod Clothes. Talk it over with them 


special concessions in price if all the oat in the 


point in my experi- 
Y ence is this: it is ad- 
visable, in this line of 
business, to spend a 
considerable amount 
in national advertis- 


i) ing, or not spend any 


at all. There is a 
minimum. If it is in 
excess of what looks 
to be a_ reasonable 
percentage on sales— 
don’t mind the per- 


[ YOUR NAME centage. That was 
ore our policy. That is 
ere another reason why 

<a about to graduate. This is an important occasion te you we waited from 1903 
mp he fT gS TFS to 1908 before we 

Yo, You ove it to yourself to be well dressed. launched a national 
be have clothes bere eben ry aed te the anal aah of wo oe campaign, although 
@asion - which will give you the sort of appearance you are entitled 
to. They are Society Brand Clothes = distinctive, stylish, handsone the fact that we 
Society Brand Clothes are sade especially for young wen. Mos} graduates 
peo dg wanted to be sure of 
es , ao tay are jt tat you sil on Seer gretmenton tor tesisnen our product was the 
yome afternoon, after school, and let us show thee to main reason. 

you. eo at waa be wislighted with thes, You will find brn just what you “ . 
are looking for. We bave « great many to seclect from, and will be glad To-day a consid- 


erable percentage of 
our _ appropriation 
y/ goes into advertising 











matter directly to our 





dealers. I mean the 


THIS LETTER WAS SENT TO,DEALERS WITH TYPEWRITTEN 
COPY DETACHABLE, FOR PRINTER'S CONVENIENCE dealers we already 


AND AS SUGGESTION THAT DEALERS’ 
COPY MIGHT BE SUBSTITUTED 


or increases, past, present or fu- 
ture. What we want our adver- 
tising to do—definitely—deter- 
mines what we will spend, as best 
we can figure out the cost of do- 
ing it. If we find, when we get 
into it, that more money is oe ne 
more money is appropriated; 

less, all the money is not Bae 
I will say, however, that normally 
we spend from two to three per 
cent on sales to accomplish our 
purposes. But during the years 





own have on our books— 

for we still believe 

. in our 1908 method 

of getting new accounts: by ad- 

vertising strongly to consumers, 

and by sparing no pains and ex- 

pense to land the dealer who ex- 

presses interest—voluntary inter- 

est stimulated by demands on him 
by consumers,’ 

Mr. Decker uses the trade-pa- 
pers in a somewhat unusual, way 
—not so much to get new dealers 
(though the trade-paper copy does 
result in opening new accounts) 
as to reach the dealers alreadv 
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Shee 
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your business for the Dominant 
Idea—the streak 0’ Zold that as- 
says Sales-and-Advertisin3, profits. 
It isn’t usually on the surface. 
us help you dig. 


ie Nichols-Finn “prospect” 





Write for Joseph H. Finn’s book, 
“Bigger, Better Business.’’ 


m, NICHOLS- FINN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 


222 SOUTH STATE STREET - CHICAGO 
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on the books with educational 
matter. As Mr. Decker put it: 
“It is a better method and more 
economical than going by direct 
advertising to the dealer. The 
new accounts we get as a result 
of it pay for it, 1 feel sure, al- 
though this does not greatly in- 
terest us. The ads would be a 
good investment at double the 
price without the new accounts. 
We have numerous requests from 
our dealers for the complete se- 
ries, and we know that many of 
our dealers clip these trade-jour- 
nal advertisements and save them. 
They tell our salesmen about 
them. Therefore, we are reprint- 
ing them in booklet form. They 
are read, because they are packed 
full of facts; facts about fastness 
of color, methods of shrinking, 
matching plaids, stripes and 
checks, uniformity of nap, and so 
on—thorough technical informa- 
tion of the sort that retail cloth- 
ing merchants are beginning to 
feel is valuable as an aid to re- 
tail selling.” 


PLAYING FAIR WITH DEALERS 


The company operates under the 
exclusive-dealer system in certain 
localities, and under the open-ter- 
ritory plan in others. 

“We go to any length,” says 
Mr. Decker, “in assuring a dealer 
of our loyalty to him and in back- 
ing up this assurance with action. 
It often hurts us to follow this 
policy in whole-hearted fashion. 
But I know from experience that 
a part-way policy in this connec- 
tion would hurt us in the long 
run a great deal more. The other 
day a big dealer from a Texas 
town called here to get the exclu- 
sive agency for his city. When 
I refused him, he nearly fell off 
his chair. Our man in that town 
sells only a fraction of what this 
man could sell. But we picked 
the man we have. Maybe it was 
a bad choice. But it was our 
mistake, not the dealer’s, and we 
take the medicine. 

“It is wise to take such medi- 
cine. This man from Texas shook 
my hand—and the respect he put 
into that Southern handshake 
made me happy. Knowledge 
jamong dealers. of. loyalty of the 
isort displayed in this case travels 


fast—but disloyalty on the part of 
a manufacturer travels faster. A 
fast-and-loose policy in selling 
through exclusive agencies is dis- 
astrous. 

“Wherever we have open terri- 
tory, it was opened under condi- 
tions which were not in violation 
of any agreement in the slightest 
degree. We, find harmony in our 
few open territories, even though 
our dealer has the advertising 
privileges. Of course, we have 
been careful in selecting dealers, 
and are getting more careful every 
day. Our national advertising 
really is the basic cause of ma- 
king possible this policy of care- 
ful selection—plus the fact that 
dealers know—just why or how 
they know is a mystery to me— 
but they do know which manufac- 
turers protect exclusive dealers 
and which do not. One case of 
real or apparent disloyalty on the 
part of a manufacturer does more 
harm than can be mended by a 


- hundred cases of loyalty like the 


Texas case I mentioned. 

“To-day a considerable portion 
of our appropriation is devoted to 
the preparation of advertising for 
local newspapers, both cuts and 
copy,” Mr. Decker continued. “We 
also use booklets, follow-up mat- 
ter to consumers, display cards, 
merchandise envelopes, sleeve 
tickets, motion-picture films, and 
so on; also ‘occasion’ dealer-helps, 
such as the graduation cut and 
copy.- We. believe it pays to give 
the dealer all these helps—when 
he asks for them. The results 
are especially good from advertis- 
ing matter prepared to help the 
dealer take advantage of special 
occasions. For instance, not a 
few dealers report that this grad- 
uation copy enabled them last year 
—we are using it again this year 
—to land from eighty to one hun- 
dred per cent of the graduation 
business in their town. I believe 
very much in specific dealer-helps 
of this sort. 

“But the biggest help we give 
our dealers is our national adver- 
tising. We find it easy to build 
so-called ‘atmosphere’ into our 
copy, because our appeal is di- 
rected at a point of wide and deep 
and_ perennial. human __interest— 
youth. This unifying purpose is 
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i Ist we were 


oversold $600,000,” 


states a chent of the 


CHELTENHAM 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 
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the main strength of our adver- 
tising copy. And I might add that 
the biggest help our national ad- 
vertising has given us is national 
dealer-distribution — because we 
had a personal selling force and 
the right goods and the right serv- 
ice to enable us to take full ad- 
vantage of it. Whenever I think 
of those years from 1908 to 1912, 
when every man in our organiza- 
tion suffered growing pains, my 
feelings leap up in wonder at the 
power of national advertising, not- 
withstanding the fact that my 
main active interests have been in 
the production and service end of 
the business.” 


Pittsburgh Newspapers 
Put Limit on “Service” 


HEREAFTER Pittsburgh 
dailies, members of the 
Pittsburgh Newspaper Publishers 
Association, will not solicit or- 
ders, directly or indirectly, in be- 
half of any article or product that 
is advertised or to be advertised 
in these mediums. This decision 
was reached at a recent meeting 
of the association. 

Further than this the associa- 
tion has determined not to issue 
or send out “by mail or otherwise, 
directly or indirectly, to the trade, 
to dealers or to anyone, printed 
circulars, proofs of advertise- 
ments, letters, folders or other 
printed matter for any adver- 
tiser or prospective advertiser; 
it being understood that this 
rule shall not affect the usual 
custom of furnishing an adver- 
tiser ‘proofs’ of his own copy for 
department heads or for checking 
purposes.” 

In an explanatory note the as- 
sociation states that. the newspa- 
per members “believe that circu- 
larizing, éither by letter or printed 
folder, is a business of itself and 
should belong to the billboard and 
street-car class of advertising. 
They feel that it would be just 
as reasonable to expect them to 
throw in some billboard or street- 
car advertising in their contract 
for newspaper space as it is to 
expect them to circularize the 
trade. To do either of the things 


mentioned is a mere form of re- 
ducing the advertising rate in or- 
der to get business, and it is their 
opinion that no reasonable ex- 
cuse exists whereby they should 
reduce their rate when already 
more than full measure is given. 
They are selling newspaper ad- 
vertising alone, and if any busi- 
ness must be sacrificed through 
their unwillingness to give the ad- 
ditional extra measure through 
engaging in a business that is 
apart from their own they are 
willing to suffer it uncomplain- 
ingly.” 


Delco Developments 


W. O. Waldsmith, recently publicity 
manager of the Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories Company, manufacturer of 
Delco devices, has resigned to become 

eneral agent for the St. Louis district 
or the Domestic Engineering Company 
of Dayton, which is the new company 
recently organized to make and market 
Delco-light, an electric plant for farm, 
village and suburban homes. This prod- 
uct was developed by the Delco, and the 
men at the head of the Delco are also 
at.the head of the new company. 

J. E. Durst succeeds Mr. Waldsmith 
as head of the Delco publicity depart- 
ment. P. M. Bratten will be in charge 
of the advertising for the Domestic En- 
gineering Company. 

A national sales organization for the 
new company will soon be completed. 
The country is divided into districts 
which will be handled by general agents, 
who will appoint sub-dealers or agents. 
These agents will give their time exclu- 
sively to the sale of Delco-light and ac- 
cessory products. 

A rather unique feature of the sales 
plea is that each agent will mount a 

elco-light plant on an automobile, and 
et right out among his prospects and 
emonstrate it. The factory has already 
started on a production schedule of 
25 plants per day, and expects within 
30 days to increase this to 50 per day to 
make up on orders, as they are now far 
behind. 

An extensive advertising campaign is 
to be launched in the near future. The 
Power, Alexander & Jenkins Company, 
Detroit, which has the Delco account, 
will handle the Domestic company ad- 
vertising. 


J. Weiss General Manager of 
Brill Bros. 


Brill Bros., who operate a chain of 
men’s clothing stores in New York, 
have appointed J. Weiss general man- 
ager. ourteeen years ago he started 
with the firm as office boy—“to help the 
bookkeeper at figures,” as S. Brill states 
it. Five years later he became advertis- 
ing manager, which position he has held 
up to the present time. 
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There’s only one way to — 
tell the truth. 


In Brooklyn, the Standard 
Union uses the word 
“net” in its circulation 
statement to the Gov- 
ernment. 


Likewise, the Standard 


Union is the only 
“is. Paper 19 
Brooklyn. 


Daily average, 60,841 “net” 
Sunday“ 63666 * 
(Six months, ending March 31) 


Do you like to buy “net” 
circulation P 
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Sizing Up the Advertising 
Agent 


Cuurcnitt-Hatr, Inc. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 
New York, May 29, 1916. 
ane’ of Printers’ Inx: 

In the May 25 issue of Printers’ Inx, 
on page 120, there is a chart showing 
an advertising agent’s fitness for his 
job. With some modifications this might 
be useful. Here are my modifications: 


Financial Responsibility: 


In addition to discounting all bills 
which have a cash discount and prompt 
payment of others he must have one of 
these three things: 

I-—Honesty and Ability Not to 

ix Money 20 
II—Actual Bank Credit 
IlI—Actual Cash Capital 


Quality of Service Rendered Adver- 
tisers: 


In the ads themselves........ 25 
Be the LOUOW-NP. ....22000000 15 55 
In other mdse. problems..... 15 j 
This —_ absorb “Character of 
Equi ent,’’ “Retention of Ac- 
counts” en | “Cutting Commissions.” 
Creating new accounts............ 10 
Freedom of grafting and other re- 
ee ESET Cer eee 
100 


By “Honesty” I mean the honesty 
that recognizes the necessity of paying 
even at great personal sacrifice. bil- 
ity Not to Mix Money” means that if a 
client pays in money for advertising the 
agent must have the ability not to use 
any portion of that money for any 
other purpose. 

Second—Actual Bank Credit. This 
means the ability to go to the bank and 
what money is necessary to carry on 

is business. 

Third—Actual Cash Capital sufficient 
to handle the business. 
he second heading of PRinTERS’ 
Inx’s schedule (‘‘promptness of pay- 
ments”) was given 10 points, but I 
have already incorporated this with my 
first division of financial responsibility. 
he third division is quality of ser- 
vice rendered advertisers, which Print- 
ERS’ Ink gives 15 points. I think this 
should be re-divided and incorporated 
with “Character of Equipment,’ ‘Re- 
tention of Old Advertisers” and ‘‘Free- 
dom from Cutting Commissions,’ and 
given 55 points. Twenty-five points 
Should be allotted to quality of service 
rendered advertisers in the advertise- 
ments themselves. Fifteen points to be 
the follow-up and 15 points to help in 
other merchandising problems. 
an advertising agent does this 
much he will have to have the proper 
equipment, he will retain his accounts 
and he will be unable to cut commis- 
sions. 

No. 5 of PRINTERS’ Inx (“quality of 
accounts handled’’) I should leave out. 
Frankly, I don’t know what it means. 
If it means the handling of pernicious 
and unfair accounts it would get right 
back to the first heading and show that 
the honesty of the a —* agent 
was such as to give him no financial 
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responsibility. It would get right at 
the third heading and would interfere 

with the quality of service rendered— 
in fact it would be so important that I 
don’t see how such an agent could be 
considered at all. 

“Creation of New Advertisers’’ is 
given 10 points. I should say that any 
advertising agency which created one 
or more new accounts cach year should 
be given this number of points. 

Freedom from grafting house-organs 
and other rebate schemes is given 
points. Perhaps this is as well left in, 
inasmuch as a number of advertising 
agencies generally regarded as reputa- 
ble make use of these practices. 

Cuurcuiti-Hatt, Inc., 
. CHURCHILL. 


Toy Makers hers Ceapidin 

American toy manufacturers organ- 
ized in New York last week, taking 
the name of The Toy Manufacturers 
of the United States. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, A. C. 
Gilbert, of the A. C. Gilbert Company, 
New Haven; first vice-president, od 
Ives, of the Ives Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bridgeport; second vice-presi- 
dent, A. D. Converse, of Morton E. 
Converse & Son, Winchendon, Mass.; 
treasurer, Leo Schlesinger, of Leo 
Schlesinger & Company, New York, and 
secretary, F. D. Dodge, New York. 

The organization will aim to raise 
the whole toy industry to a_ higher 
ethical standard, to co-operate and 
help the toy merchants in every way and 
to carry on an organized movement to 
push the sale of American-made toys not 
only in this country but throughout the 
world as well. 


Signs on New Jersey Palisades 
Legal 


The New Jersey Supreme Court has 
declared unconstitutional that section of 
the Crimes Act which makes it unlawful 
to place any advertisements along the 
Palisades on the Hudson river. In an 
opinion recently filed the court has re- 
versed the conviction of Alexander Lamb 
under the law in the Hudson County 
courts. Lamb had put up a sign on the 
Palisades. 

The Supreme Court held that when a 
sign or advertisement did not act as a 
detriment to the health or the morals of 
the community the Legislature could 
not deprive an owner of the right to use 
his land for the erection of such a sign 
or advertisement. 





Swasey Advertising Director 


E. M. Swasey, for a number of years 
sales and advertisin manager of thé 
local advertising of the Street Railways 
Advertising Company throughout the 
country, has in addition to his present 
duties been appointed director of the 
national adve estising of the S. R. A. 
This is the first time - be sales de- 
partments of the S. R. A. and allied in- 
terests have been placed under one man- 
agement. 
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OU have a stand- Printing and Advertising Advisers and ° 
; ing invitation to The Supply and pay House 
call and inspect PP meaic 
our plant and ines se 
up-to-date Compiles fered, 
pag ct phe my 
ie dine the photosrs ry) on 
well as our ead 
ca 
printing bef nto yao 
plant and ayes ty oe 


operate both 
to meet the re- 
quirements of 
our customers. 





One of the largest pu encet complete 
printing plants in the United States 


ae use of same is 
offered free to our 
customers. Stock 
catalogues for every 
line where a demand 
exists are prepared 
and supplied. 


Place Your Printing Orders 





In the Hands of a Large Abso-_ . 
lutely Reliable Printing House 


(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, Il.) 





QUR SPECIALTIES: 


(1) Catalogues 

(2) Trade Papers 

(3) Magazines 

(4) Booklets 

(5) Price Lists 

6) House Organs 

(7) The larger orders 
of Flyers and Circulars. 
Also Printin, ~ Eo. pequizing | te 
same mater 
ship as the 3 kg ae as 
Proceedin, non, Sete. His- 
tories, Books and the like. 
Our Complete Printing Feuin- 
ment, all or any pare of which 
is at your command,embraces: 

ENG Avine 


DESI 
A wo 4 
RO} PING 
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If you want advertising serv- 
eB acct sllusteating. copy 


ee oe istance or in- 
nof oar sortinregard 
to your advertising and oe hap 
ing. we will be glad to help or 
advise you. 

If desired pemvenrerintel 
matter direct from Chicago— 
the central distributing ‘pount. 











If you want quality—the education and training of our 
employees, concentrated in one direction on the one class 
of fas F in which we specialize, make the workmen 


If you want delivery —our plant is equipped with eco- 
nomical, time-saving machinery and is in operation day 
and night the ycar around. The best quality of work, 
however, is handled by daylight. 


If you want the best ae hey unusual labor-saving 
material and equipment enable us to make exceptionally 
low prices on our specialties. 


Our organization is excellent. When you put an order inour 
care you relieve yourself of allanxiety. Youinsure yourself 


Proper Quality—Quick Delivery—Right Prico 
Our large and growing business is because of satisfied cits- 
tomers, because of repeat.orders. Printing orders come to 


+ us from thelorge cities and the states from Maine toTexas. 


\We do printing for the best firms in the United States. 





Wearealways pleased to give the names of a dozen 
or more of our customers to persons and firms 
contemplating placing printing orders with us. 











Don’t you owe it to yourself and your firm 

to find out what we can do for you? 
Consulting with us about your printing prob- 
lems and asking for estimates does not place 
you under any obligation whatever. 


Let Us Estimate on Your Next Printing Order 
(We Are Strong on Our Specialties) 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 
_ Polk and La Salle Streets, Chicago, Illinois 
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7913 ~ 14 
"What Will People Say?” 


1914-15 
“Empty Pockets’ 


7915-10 
“The Thirteenth 


Commandment’ 


1910-17 
“You Cant Have 
Everything, i 
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RUPERT HUGHES, 


- a writer of noe Nas 
eloped a following secon 

to no other modern writer 
ts fourth 
consecutive novel to 













will begin in an early 
urue. 


The cumulative value of thir 
continuity of reader ~interert 
iy an exceptional asset /o 
every advertiser. 
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life, we ve learned to econ- 
omize strength and time. 


Handling a million subscrip- 
tions is no make-believe job, so 
we’ve had to work up many 
time-savers and short-cuts. 


| In the course of a long 


When you are in Philadelphia 
at the Convention, come see 
how. we do it—and_ borrow 
whatever ideas will help you. 


Our Horton mailers are made 
of light aluminum instead of 
heavy brass; our card index 
tables are built high-up; our 
Belknap system has some un- 
usual features—and so on. 
Come, see for yourself, you will 
be very welcome. 


The Farm Journal 








A: Manufacturer Who Enlisted the 
Banks’ Help to Sell His Product 


Part the Ever-Ready Safety Razor Plays in Developing New Savings 


T’S one thing to know that a 
bank account is a good thing, 
and quite another matter to start 


This is where the general run 
of bank advertising aimed to at- 
tract new savings accounts has 
failed, as the American Safety 
Razor Company of Brooklyn saw 
it—a situation which it has sought 
to overcome in a six-months na- 
tional newspaper campaign of full- 
page copy, just ended. 

This company, which manufac- 
tures the Ever-Ready safety ra- 
zor, figured that if 
the bank could appeal 
to the — individual’s 
imagination in a prac- 
tical, concrete way, 
enough to get him 
actually started on a 
habit-forming meth- 
od of saving regu- 
larly, and to deposit 
these savings regu- 
larly, it would hit the 
bull’s-eye for the 
bank far more 
quickly. 

Not that this. com- 
pany is interested in 
banking as such. Its 
sole concern is in in- 
teresting the average 
man: in saving the 
price of a barber- 
shop shave by doing 
his shaving at home 
with its razor. This 
was the primary idea 
in back of its “shav- 
ing-saving” co-opera- 
tive bank campaign. 
The plan, in brief, is 
that every purchaser 
of its razor or a dollar’s worth 
of the blades during the period 
of the various local city cam- 
paigns received a certificate from 
the dealer entitling him to a 
passbook at one of several banks 
designated in the company’s ad- 
vertising. On this passbook he 


Accounts 


is credited with one dollar, or. the 
amount of his purchase. There- 
after, for twenty-four consecutive 
weeks the holder of the book then 
deposits one dollar or more in 
the bank weekly, and at the end 
of that period he may’ withdraw 
his total deposits, the original dol- 
lar to his credit, and the accrued 
interest. Therefore he saves the 
purchase price of his razor, and 
accumulates a snug little bank ac- 
count to boot. There’s nothing 


especially theoretical about that. 
Something for nothing is concrete 











THE SAVINGS APPEAL WAS MADE TO THE WHOLE FAMILY 


enough for the most thriftless to 
grasp. 

“It is of course the bank’s hope 
that, having started on the savings 
habit, the depositor will stick to 
it and not draw out his savings,” 
said. Joseph Kaufman, president 


: of the company, in discussing His 


& 
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campaign with a representative of 
Printers’ Ink. “That’s where the 
razor figures in this proposition. 
The way to get a man started sav- 
ing is first to teach him some 
easy way to save a little every 
week. From the bank’s stand- 
point, half the battle is won if it 
can get the prospective depositor 
interested in saving something 
regularly. 

“Up to now, one of the most 
popular plans for getting new 
depositors has been the so- -called 
savings clubs. But the fault with 
most of the usual savings clubs 
plans is that the objective point is 
wrong. Depositors are encour- 
aged to save up, only eventually 
to draw out their entire savings 
after a certain elapsed period. 
That automatically defeats the 
bank’s purpose, which is to get 
accounts started that, while not 
immediately profitable, will grow. 

“Our plan contains the neces- 
sary element, for the most part 
lacking where savings accounts 
are concerned, which is the week- 
ly compulsion of depositing some- 
thing. Banks have used various 
methods of getting new deposi- 
tors, such as giving the depositor 
a petty-cash iron savings bank 
worth a dollar, which can be 
opened only when it holds a dol- 
lar or more. Or some banks pay 
solicitors a dollar for every new 
account. But that’s as far as these 
plans go. They get the man 
— but they don’t keep him 


t 1 

“This is how we fit in. The 
idea of the man who keeps a pill 
box on the mantelpiece and drops 
in the price of a shave every time 
he shaves himself is as old as the 
hills. Just the same, we figured that 
if we could tie up that idea with 
the big national thrift movement 
which has been developing during 
the past year or so, and get the 
man to taking the money he saves 
by shaving himself to a bank, it 
ought certainly to get him inter- 
ested in keeping up indefinitely 
just that little weekly saving, and 
putting it away to watch it grow. 

“Put the two ideas together, tie 
up the thrift idea of using our 
razor with the - national thrift 
‘movement, and you've got a situa- 
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tion that brings the savings point 
home sharply; doesn’t leave too 
much to the man’s imagination. 

“So we developed the plan of 
advertising the Ever-Ready safety 
razor as one of the simplest and 
easiest ways of saving a little bit 
every week; a means of turning a 
regular out-go into a regular in- 
come. The man who shaves him- 
self, if he is in the habit of shav- 
ing every day, saves anywhere 
from $50 to $100 a year. 

“Now, having our man shaving 
himself, and saving money, the 
next step was to introduce him to 
the bank. So we got the banks to 
co-operate with us by putting the 
means of saving into the deposi- 
tor’s hands for nothing. We did 
the educational work to get the 
man started saving in our adver- 
tising. The bank stands for the 
initial deposit, figuring that each 
new depositor is worth that. If 
a man already had the razor, he 
was entitled to a passbook for a 
dollar’s worth of blades. 

“This plan gave the bank an 
opportunity to advertise for these 
small deposits without sacrificing 
its dignity. You know, it has 
been considered by some to be 
unprofessional for banks to ad- 
vertise. This onus was removed 
in my plan, because we did the 
advertising over our firm name. 
The banks were only featured as 
the places where our certificates 
would be accepted for initial de- 
posits. 

“We put the restriction on the 
holder of our passbooks that he 
must deposit at least a dollar a 
week for twenty-four consecutive 
weeks before he can draw out his 
account, interest and initial dollar 
for several good reasons. 

“In the first place, it prevents 
defeating the purpose of the sav- 
ings. Otherwise a man might put 
in $24 at once and then draw out 
his dollar. 

“It was also planned to cure the 
death-rate in depositors, which 
any bank can tell you is very 
high, where the element of com- 
pulsion that there is in life in- 
surance, for example, is lacking. 
With nothing to hold him to it, 
a man may start a bank account 
with the best of intentions of 
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A gain of 70 382 


lines in the first 
six months of 1916 


over the same 


period in 1915, and a re- 
newal of 85% of the total 


business carried during 1915 indi- 
cates the growing appreciation of 


Collier’s value as an advertising medium. 


New York — Chicago — Boston — Philadelphia 





Press run June roth 
issue 913,000 


business article, “HanpLInG 
Men,” in your June 17th 
Collier's, 





Read WILLIAM MAXWELL’s 
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keeping to it, but quit at the end 
of a month. 

“By making it necessary for the 
man to come to the bank every 
week for twenty-four weeks, we 
figure that we are getting him in 
good training to keep up the habit 
for all time. 

“Then by giving him the instru- 
ment with which to create his 
weekly fund we felt that he would 
get interested enough in that 
periodical saving to keep his 
bank account growing every week, 
so that at the end of the twenty- 
four weeks he’d not be tempted 
to draw out his savings, but 
would have become absorbed in 
watching the account grow. 

“From our merchandising stand- 
point, this campaign also tends to 
eliminate the idea, fostered by 
old-fashioned cutlery manufactur- 
ers, that the buying of extra 
blades is an expense to the con- 
sumer, when he realizes how small 
a part of his savings these blades 
represent in a year. 

“As far as I know, this is the 
first merchandising plan in the 
history of banking that has been 
supported by any group of sav- 
ings and national banks all over 
the country. 

“As I say, there has been a 
tendency on the part of banks to 
regard advertising themselves as 
undignified and unprofessional. 
But when we were able to make 
them realize that our plan was not 
a ‘scheme,’ but right in line with 
the big, healthy thrift movement 
in. general, with the big future 
value to them of cultivating 
prospective big depositors, this 
objection to our plan was met. 
Banks of late have been coming 
to realize the necessity of popu- 
larizing bank relations. For the 
savings banks, this plan has 
served greatly to stimulate new 
accounts. The national banks 
are cultivating ‘savings accounts 
to offset the tendency of clients to 
split their accounts between com- 
mercial deposits and a savings 
fund elsewhere.” 

' This plan was not aimed to open 
distribution,. but rather to intensi- 
fy sales of Ever-Ready razors in 
the big population areas in which 
the campaign was conducted. 


4 
4% 


The campaigns ran for three 
weeks in each city, covering a list 
of the more important population 
centers, from Boston to Seattle, 
and from St. Paul to New 
Orleans, in all more than forty 
cities. 

The copy ran in volume from 
three to seven newspaper pages a 
city, for the most part full pages. 
The campaigns started last No- 
vember and ran into May. 

In addition to the newspaper 
work, special window-dressing 
crews installed windows for deal- 
ers, and coached the retailer and 
his sales force in getting the best 
results from the campaign. Liter- 
ature with instructions bearing on 
the thrift features of the cam- 
paign was distributed by dealers. 

The newspaper copy preached 
the savings feature of the razor, 
suggesting the accumulative sav- 
ings possibilities in shaving at 
home, and talked along the lines 
that the saving alone of the cost 
of the daily barber-shop shave can 
mount in a few years to a sum 
sufficient to educate a boy, or go 
towards meeting insurance pre- 
miums, etc. Support to the idea 
from the female side of the fami- 
ly was aimed at in the copy, which 
pictured the men folks as _ the 
“shavers” and the wives and 
daughters as the “savers.” 

An average of four banks in 
the smaller population centers to 
twenty-five in Chicago co-operated 
with the company in the cam- 
paigns, 


California Fruit Growers’ 
Changes 


The advertising department of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange has 
been moved from Chicago to Los An- 
fries. where the main offices are located. 

. W. Francisco, who has been with the 
exchange for some time in various sales 
capacities, has been made advertising 
manager, succeeding R. J. Grassly, who 
died last March. eorge H. Miller has 
resigned from Lord & Thomas to be- 
come assistant advertising manager of 
the exchange. 


With Detroit Real ‘Estate 
Company 

W. M. MacGillivery has been ft 

1 . 


manager of the | 
state Co., of Detroit. 


Pe nted advertisin 
. Taylor Real 
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Under Newport 
And Over Hell’s Kitchen 


EITHER the ultra-rich nor the 

painfully poor do their buying 
by normal wholesome standards. 
Neither at one end of the social scale 
nor the other is the most profitable 
field for advertisers. 


It is in the ordinary and a-little- 
better-than-ordinary American homes 
that the advertiser can best sell goods 
and build up a good will. 





In more than 300,000 such homes 
The Designer goes every month tell- 
ing about clothes, food, house fur- 
nishing and other matters of home 
interest, and leaving it to the indi- 
vidual advertiser to offer his own 
goods, if he wishes to fill the demands 
thus created. 


The Designer 
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To Advertisin Ig A GH 


We Offer Co-operationkin 


The feeling that some _ advertising 
agencies entertain for trade and tech- 
nical papers and their service depart- 
ments ranges all the way from veiled 
contempt to undraped hatred. 


It does not require any grat power of 
analysis to plumb this feeling. First, 
most technical papers pay no commis- 
sion to agencies. Second, the work of 
most service departments ‘is*given free. 


2S Se See RE cr 


Because of these two facts, the agency 
has become prejudiced against the serv- 
ice department. The agency regards 
the service department much in the 
same _ way the California laborer regards 
the Japanese coolie—an inferior work- 
man but, economically, dangerous to his 
well-being. 
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Stripping away all supefficialities, there koh 
is little foundation for prejudice. tises 
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The technical papers maintain their 

service departments because of this The 
well-rounded and well-grounded truth: any 
No man can write a good advertisement age 
for a technical paper unless he knows prof 
a great deal about the habits, manners can 
a ways of thinking of thé engineers who 
who read that technical paper. Hill 


Almost any writer can go into the 

highways and byways and understand Ther 
the motives lying behind the purchase shou 
of a suit of clothes, a phonograph, a the 
cake of soap. Hill 


The Engineering and Mining Journal - Engineering News -§ An 
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But only a specialist can understand 
why a mine manager should buy a stamp 
mill instead of a ball mill or why the 
production manager of a machine shop 
should be more interested in a gear 
shaper than a gear hobber. 


On the other hand, the amount of 
money involved int a technical. paper ac- 
count is usually~get that usually!—so 
small that it will not pay the agency 
to maintain a corpS of. specialists to 
write technical advertising—not even 
if the technical. paper paid a commis- 
sion, 


In modern publishing, the service de- 
partment _is a necessity to the ‘technical 
aper. For this very simple reason: 
hat a publisher must see that the ad- 
vertising in his paper pays the adver- 
tiser. 


The technical paper does not object to 
any agency handling a technical account 
—if it be handled so that the advertiser 
profits. Far from it. Many instances 
can be cited where agencies have been 
whole-heartedly recommended by the 
Hill Publishing Company. 


There is no reason why any agency 
should feel the least bit antagonistic to 
the Make-It-Pay Department of the 
Hill Publishing Company. 


While we pay no commission to the 
agency we offer service to the agency 
as well as to the advertiser. We believe 
in co-operation and not competition 
with the agency. 


Let us state exactly the co-operation the 
Make-It-Pay, Department does offer to 
the advertising agency. 


Information in regard to the specialized 
field for a product offered by any of 
the Hill Engineering Weeklies. 


Advice from our editors (each a spe- 
cialist on some one subject) as to the 
application of the product in that field. 


The services of advertising writers 
trained to write advertisements that ap- 
peat to these specialized engineering 
elds—and by services we mean either 
advice in a general way or the actual 
planning and writing of advertisements. 


There need be no friction between the 
advertising agencies and the technical 
paper when oil, in the shape of co-op- 
eration, is handy and ready. 


seveptioing is a big thing, a growing 
thing, and there is room for every 
able man and every sincere man to do 
his share. 


HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


10th Ave. at 36th St. 
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© Harris & Ewing From Leslie’s 


The 
Nominee 
of the 
Republican 
Convention 


When the Republican Convention met, the Leslie’s 
camera snapped—and a few minutes later a messenger was on 
the Twentieth Century with the still undeveloped plate; at the 
New York end the plate was developed and proofed in five min- 
utes, a halftone was made in two hours, and copies of Leslie’s 
were coming off the press and being put in the mails 


—thirty hours after the photograph was taken 
420,000 subscribers pay us $2,100,000 a year for this kind of service. 
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How Paper Waste 
in Printed Matter May 
Be Eliminated 


Size of Booklets, Catalogues, Etc., 
Should Be Determined from Sizes 
of Paper Sheets, in Order to 
Reduce the Trim—Method of 
Figuring Different Stocks De- 
scribed. 


By Gordon A. Rieley 


HEN the war breaks up and 

we sell our limousines and 
come back to earth and street- 
cars, we may return to our ac- 
customed wastes in printing pa- 
pers, but for the present the most 
careful figuring seems to be the 
order of the day. 

The paper market is badly 
demoralized, some favorite brands 
are off the market, the rest are 
about seventy-five per cent higher. 
Even the newspapers occasionally 
get caught, as you may notice by 
the different shades of supposed- 
ly white stock that come out in 
the same editions. 

We cannot stop, and indeed 
should not stop, our purchases, but 
let us eliminate our share of the 
waste by determining the size of 
our booklet, mailing-card, etc., 
not from happenstance or indi- 
vidual preference, but from the 
sizes of the sheets from which 
they are to be cut. 

Take for instance the humble 
mailing-card. It is printed on 
stock known as Bristol, Tough 
Check, Coated Blank, etc. Practi- 
cally all this stock comes in sheets 
22x28. If you order 25,000 6x9 
mailing-cards, your printer throws 
away 29 per cent of the cost of 
the paper. At a price, for in- 
stance, of $3 a hundred sheets 
this waste amounts to approxi- 
mately $17.00. 

Please do not get alarmed at 
what may appear to be a maze of 
figures in the following paragraphs. 
It’s all very easy—after you know 
how. 

Next time you plan a mailing- 
card arrange it so that two, four 
or eight times one dimension 
equals twenty-eight inches and 
that two, four or eight times the 


other dimension equals twenty- 
two inches. This allows printing 
the front and back of the card 
side by side at the same time— 
thus cutting in half the number 
of impressions otherwise neces- 
sary. If an area equal to the 
front and back when placed side 
by side or end to end cuts out 
evenly, you are safe. 

With folders the principle is 
the same; to play safe on small 
runs divide your sheet so that 
twice the area of the folder cuts 
out evenly from the size of the 
sheet. Here we have a different- 
size sheet, however. Cover stocks 
and folded coated card stocks are 
usually made 20x25 or 22!4x28%, 
Sometimes in double sizes 40x25 
or 28!4x45. 


WHERE WASTE COUNTS BIG 


Let us go deeper. You are 
planning a booklet of about six- 
teen pages (since booklets are 
best in eight, ‘twelve. or sixteen 
pages or even multiples thereof). 
What size shall it be? Book-paper 
can always be bought in sizes 
25x38, 28x42 or 32x44. In large 
centers you may get some sheets 
in: many other sizes, but we are 
discussing the average. 

You decide on a size of 6x9 as 
about’ right. What do we get? 
6x9 folded is 12x9 flat. That is 
the area of four pages. Imagine 
now that the book is merely the 
untrimmed folded sheet. We un- 
fold it toward the top. .The 
present area then becomes 12x18, 
or eight pages. Unfolding this 
sheet toward the side gives us a 
final area of 24x18 for our six- 
teen-page book when spread flat. 
24x18 as you see cuts two out 
very nicely from a sheet 25x38 
and allows the printer the small 
amount always required for trim- 
ming, which should be about one- 
quarter-inch above the trimmed 
size. 


Well, how about the cover? 


Our cover is 12x9 flat. Cover 
paper usually comes 20x25 or 
221%4x28%. Our cover cuts four 
out of a sheet 20x25. Therefore 
one-quarter of 5,000 sheets, or 
1,250, will be required. This is 
two and a half reams. If our 
booklets have what is known as 
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a single thick cover (basis 20x25 
—65) one hundred and sixty-five 
pounds of paper will be required. 
At twelve cents a pound the 
cover cost would figure out to be 


9.80. 

Inside stock 25x38—80 is used: 
cost, 10 cents a pound. This cuts 
two out for our inside pages, 
which means 2,500 sheets or five 
reams of inside paper. At eighty 
pounds to the ream and ten cents 
to the pound our five reams cost 
us $40.00. This makes our total 
about $60.00, without, of course, 
allowing for the sheets spoiled in 
printing. This is a variable quan- 
tity, according to the kind of job 
and length of the run. From 24% 
to 10 per cent must always be 
added for necessary waste in 
printing. It is my experience that 
the average booklet or catalogue 
with one color inside and two- 
color cover costs approximately 
three times the cost of the paper. 

Roughly speaking a sheet 25x38 
—80 weighs the same as a sheet 
28x42—100 or 32x44—120. The 
following table of equivalent 
weights, though not strictly ac- 
curate, is greatly used: 

25x38 28x42 32x44 

80 100 120 
100 125 150 
120 150 180 

In cover stocks 20x25—65 is ap- 
proximately 22!4x281%Z—80. 

The above examples show the 
simple ways of figuring the small 
jobs. Figuring stocks is not hard 
after a few attempts, indeed it is 
my experience that this somewhat 
neglected detail can save you 
much: money with very little effort. 


Chicago’s Abstract Plant 
Advertised 


OOK COUNTY, Illinois, has 

for years had a Torrens De- 
partment of Land Registration, 
but it has always been: regarded 
as something of a joke among 
real-estate men. A person going 
to a real-estate agent to buy 
property was told that “it was 
better to be safe than sorry, and 
to get a regular abstract of title.” 
Some real-estate men even went 
so far as to tell clients that they 


could not borrow money on a 
Cook County Torrens title. All 
of which did not increase the use 
of the system, especially in the 
face of the lively advertising 
carried on by the older private 
abstract company to further this 
common distrust. 

Evidently, however, Joseph F. 
Connery, recorder of deeds and 
registrar of titles, has grown tired 
of letting the private abstract 
plant have everything its own 
way, and had decided to do a lit- 
tle educational advertising him- 
self. At his request the county 
board has given him an appro- 
priation of $5,000, and the first 
advertising for the county ab- 
stract plant started in all the 
Chicago papers on June 9. 

The copy handles the situation 
without gloves, and comes out 
frankly with the statement that 
the abstracts furnished by the 
municipal plant are the best ob- 
tainable, that they are written 
from the original records, and 
that the charge is only sixty per 
cent of that of the private ab- 
stract companies. Capital is 
also made of a recent supreme 
court decision which has’ ruled 
that abstracts written by the 
county are merchantable, and are 
of better standing than those is- 
sued by outside corporations. 

With the municipal plant com- 
ing out in paid space and making 
war on the private companies 
this way, it is expected that the 
Chicago Title & Trust Company, 
which has long held the monopoly 
in this field in Chicago, will not 
remain passive but will follow its 
usual plan and come out in paid 
space telling the public its side of 
the story. 


McKinney Heads Six-point 
League 


Officers have been elected by the Six- 
point Lonaee New York, as follows: 
J. P. McK: 


mA § inney, president; I. A. 
Klein, vice-president; Louis Klebahn, 
treasurer, and Hugh Burke, secretary. 

Dan A. Carroll was elected represen- 
tative on the A. N. P. A. Bureau, and 
the following executive committee was 
chosen: John Budd, Thomas E. Conk- 
lin, Charles H. Eddy, Herman G. Hal- 
stead, M. D. Hunton, George R. Katz 
and F. St. John Richards. 





Training Factory Men to Sell 
National Cash Registers 


Why Public Speaking and Drawing Are Taught, as Well as Advertising 
and Salesmanship 


RAINING factory men for 

salesmen has been an im- 
portant part of the educational 
activities of the National Cash 
Register Company for several 
years. Recently this work took on 
added importance with the open- 
ing of the N. C. R. City Club, 
which has on the first floor a 
large classroom which wili ac- 
commodate 100 men. 

“Owl” classes, meeting at night 
and comprising factory work- 
men, have been in operation for 
a number of years. The same 
course of instruction is offered as 
is given in the regular five-weeks’ 
training school for salesmen. 
Those who finish the work of the 
Owl classes with good records, 
and who desire to get into the 


field, are permitted to do so at 
the first opportunity. 

Since the new club house was 
opened Owl classes have been or- 
ganized in advertising, Spanish, 
public speaking, business English, 
and free-hand sketching. These 
classes have from thirty to fifty 
members each. In many cases 
these courses are taken by de- 
partment heads who see op- 
portunities to become more ef- 
ficient in their own work. 

The explanation of the class in 
public speaking is about as fol- 
lows: For many years the com- 
pany has laid considerable em- 
phasis on the value, to salesmen, 
of a pleasant voice. The men in 
the field have been supplied with 
bulletins, outlining methods which 
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they may use in voice cultivation. 
The results have been so good 
that this year it was decided to 
organize a class to meet one 
evening each week for the pur- 
pose of studying public speaking. 
The value of good speaking 
habits is apparent when it ts re- 
membered that proper demonstra- 
tion of a high-grade register re- 
quires from two to four hours, 
during which the salesman is on 
his. feet talking constantly. <A 
harsh or high-toned voice might 
be the cause of his losing a sale. 
On the other hand, one can 
readily understand that a sales- 
man whose voice was finely toned, 
quiet, pleasant, clear and distinct, 
would have a decided advantage, 
other things being equal. 

Along with this work the com- 
pany is attempting, in a limited 
way, to correct faults of grammar 
due to dialect, colloquialisms and 
ignorance. Also, there is provision 
for oral drills to overcome false 
articulation and enunciation. The 
essentials of a good speech are 
analyzed, studied and applied. 

It is planned to introduce much 
of this work in the regular train- 
ing course, so that all the sales- 
men may have the advantage of 
work in speaking. 


WHEREIN FREEHAND DRAWING 
HELPS SALESMEN 


The Spanish, free-hand sketch- 
ing and advertising classes, like 
the classes in public speaking and 
selling, are organized to meet 
practical needs. The instructors 
are men in the employ of the com- 
pany who are thoroughly familiar 
with their subjects. The adver- 
tising manager leads the advertis- 
ing class; Spanish is taught by 
men in the foreign department; 
and free-hand sketching by the 
chief of the art department. This 
last course was started at the sug- 
gestion of John H. Patterson, the 
company’s president. He believes 
that no person who has access to 
paper and pencil should rely on 
speech alone to make himself un- 
derstood. Points can be driven 
home forcibly by means. of free- 
hand sketches, he has found. For 
this reason, all N. C. R. sales of- 
fices are equipped with pedestals 


for holding paper pads. While 
demonstrating’ a register, sales- 
men use this pad continually. 

The purpose of the class in 
sketching is to develop men who 
can make simple drawings of a 
man’s head, an open cash drawer, 
a cash register, and so on, for use 
in illustrating points it is desira- 
ble to make. 

The idea back of the selling, 
advertising and Spanish classes, 
as has been stated, is to develop 
men for higher positions. In the 
South American field there is a 
constant demand for men who 
know the language of the coun- 
tries. It is the intention of the 
company to train Dayton men for 
these jobs. All the classes, except 
those in public speaking and free- 
hand sketching, meet twice week- 
ly. The hours are 7:15 to 9 P. M. 

Business English classes have 
been a feature of the N. C. R. 
educational programme for some 
time. It is intended that these 
classes shall improve the work of 
clerks, stenographers, typists and 
secretaries. 


New Accounts of Henri, Hurst 
McDonald 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago 
agents, are handling the “Five Free” ad: 


vertising campaign in Chicago news- 
papers on La Azora Cigars, which start- 
ed with full pages on June 1. This 
agency has secured the following new 
accounts: Coyne Trade Schools, Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Yacht Club 
Salad Dressing, Cable Nelson Piano 
Company, and the “Quayle Keyless,” a 
combination automobile lock. The copy 
used in, the advertising of the last- 
named device features the fact that over 
103,000 automobiles were stolen in the 
United States last year: 


Visit to Small-town Dealers 


R. W. Barnwell and Preston Edmon- 
ston, of the Christian Herald, left New 
York on June 9 for a ten-days’ sk 
through Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Del- 
aware and Maryland. Fifty or more 
small towns will be visited for the pur- 
pose of investigating marketing condi- 
tions and facilities at first hand. 


Callahan Goes to San.Francisco 
“Examiner” 


James A. Callahan has been appointed 
advertising manager of the San Fran- 
iscco Examiner. For. four and a half 
years he has been assistant advertising 
manager of the Minneapolis Journal. 
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When I Took 
Over the Ledger 


j 


a little more than three years ago I found it 
antiquated in equipment—18-year-old presses 
—good, but out of date; typesetting machinery 
and everything else old, worn and cheap—to 
get out a cheap newspaper. 


I have been spending money for three years 
to make the Public Ledger superior to any 
newspaper ever published in Philadelphia, or 
anywhere else. I have spent money not only 
for new, efficient and up-to-date machinery, but 
also for brains—for the best men who know 
how to make the best newspaper. 


The Public Ledger has a much larger circu- 
lation at two cents a copy than the old Ledger 
had at one cent, and with the Evening Ledger I 
am putting out 180,000 copies a day—and trying 
to find room in the old Ledger building to put 
in more presses to take care of a growing cir- 
culation! 


CYRUS H. K. CURTIS 


The Public Ledger 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HIS diagram shows the growth in the 
number of paid subscribers to the RAIL- 


WAY MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
during the last 18 months. 


The total circulation of the June, 1916, issue 
of the RAILWAY MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEER was 8,600 copies. The average month- 
ly circulation for the first six issues of this 
year was 8,183—and the advertising rates are 
the same as they were when the paper had 
a circulation of less than 3,000 copies a month. 


The RAILWAY MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
occupies a field that is shared only by the 
Railway Master Mechanic, another Simmons-Boardman 
publication. It is read by railway mechanical de- 
partment officers, from Superintendent of Motive 
Power to Shop Foreman. Not only is it the ideal 
medium in which to advertise cars and locomotives 
and their parts, but it is second to none as a factor 


in influencing the sale of machine tools and shop 


appliances. 
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URCHASING Agents and Master 

Mechanics represent only a small portion 

of the buying power for machine tools or 
anything else used in railway shops; and to 
reach even a considerable number of railway 
Master Mechanics with special literature is 
impossible for several reasons, the principal 
one being that no complete list of them is 
available. The nearest approach is the sub- 
scription list of the RAILWAY MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEER which includes a very 
large percentage of all of the several classes 
of mechanical department officers who have to 
do with specifying and buying railway shop 
equipment and appliances. 





There is no doubt about the opportunities 
in the railway field for manufacturers of ma- 
chine tools. This is certified to by Frederick 
Hurd Thompson’s book, “Railways As A 
Market For Shop Equipment ;” but the only safe 
avenue of approach for machine tool literature 
is the RAILWAY MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEER, because it is a recognized authority 
among railway mechanical department officers 
and it talks to them in their own language. 
Confidence is a prime essential in buying and 
selling. 


For advertising rates and more detailed in- 
formation about the circulation of the RAIL- 
WAY MECHANICAL ENGINEER, address 
our nearest office. 
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Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 
New York Cleveland Chicago 


The RAILWAY MECHANICAL ENGINEER is a member of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Back Up Your 
New England Salesmen 


"We want to take this opportunity 
of telling you how much we appre- 
ciate the information that you 
handed.us yesterday after investi- 
gating conditions in Boston with 
reference to SANITOL. The’ inves- 
tigation is not only interesting 
but educational, and it seems to 
contain a good many points that 
will be useful to the Sales Force 
of this company in working New 


Eng] and." —Excerpt from a letter written by the 
Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Company. 


Know More About This Market 


The Merchandising Service Depart- 
ment of the Boston American is ready 
to apply this same effort to your business. 
It will, upon request, investigate dealer 
and consumer conditions surrounding 
your product in Metropolitan Boston— 
the Real Boston, with its 39 cities and 
towns within a 13-mile radius of Boston’s 
City Hall. 


The Boston American has a greater net 
paid evening circulation than all the (five) 
other Boston evening papers combined and 
the largest net paid Sunday circulation in 
New England. 





80 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
1789 Broadway 504 Hearst Building 











Pushing Ford Salesmen to Machine- 
a-day Basis 


A Glimpse into the Policy Behind the Sales Plan to Sell Half a Million 
Machines in Year 


[F anyone thinks Ford automo- 
biles are now being “bought,” 
with purchasers standing in line 
outside the doors of Ford deal- 
ers, a glimpse at one of the sales 
bulletins would be a surprise. 
Of course a lot of people are 
buying these machines—it is 
human nature to follow the 
crowd, and most people are most 
likely to want what they see most 
other people getting, but the com- 
pany never expected that half a 
million people would buy Fords 
this year. They expected to have 
to sell most of them, and their 


The vigorous methods of pushing 
salesmen employed in this Ford cam- 
paign will doubtless cause manufacturers 
to contrast successful policies of other 
houses. Following are gen 9 ublished 
in Printers’ Inx which will be of. in- 
terest to anyone who wishes to compare 
different practices: 

“Every Salesman His Own Sales Man- 
agee if he rade Methods that 

aylor Corporation Applies to Its 

Comal Selling. ee By I. . Cowen, 
General f peaten de R Taylor Corpora: 
tion, May 18, 1916, 

“Number of Calls” "Salesmen Should 
Ma (Salesmen Won’t Drive in Too 

Tis Harness. Experience of One 

ales Manager Who Had to Disprove 
sie ouse Ruling). Mar. 23, 

“Sa esmen Are ‘Humans,’ Not Ma- 
chines” (Successful Director of Men 
Discusses Elusive Physical and Mental 
Characteristics of Men Who Make 

By Paul Findlay, Mar. 16, 


“Hand ling Men With the_ Velvet 
Glove” (What Tactfulness and Intimate 
Knowlecee of Men Have jem lished 

or Some ex ee i . Sul- 
lira Jan. 6, 1916, 
“Building a toh 
potable the Men 
ita 


oie Staff by De- 

ndividually ms 

ise an sales manager). pe. 
P 

‘Raising the Scoring Abilit 


of Your 

Salesmen” (Right Handling Sometimes 
M - i Stars Out of Near-failures). B 

: Harper, sales manager the Wil- 

Fe ce Co., Nov. 26, 1914, p. 17. 

Making, Good oman by. Awaken- 
ing Ambition,’ by od Lemperly, 
Adv. Mgr., the Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Nov. 12, 1914, p, 55. 

“Waking Up Salesmen to Their Re- 
serve Powers” (From the Viewpoint of 
the Director of 125 Salesmen, Some of 
Whom are Earning, comes of $12,000 
a Year). By a National Sales Man- 
ager, June 11, 1914, p. 3. 


sales plan was laid out with that 
idea in mind. 

In a recent bulletin the sales 
department expresses this in these 
words: 

“Old things have passed away. 
The methods of yesterday won’t 
fit into the progressive demands 
of to-day. 300,000 cars was the 
slogan last year. It is 500,000 this 
year. And this increased produc- 
tion demands, and must have, 
more intense, insistent, and speci- 
fic selling, now.” 

In another bulletin there is 
almost a complaint in the an- 
nouncement that twenty-nine 
salesmen sold over 3,000 machines 
in six months—in fact, there is 
complaint of the fact that only 
twenty-nine salesmen sold over a 
hundred machines each in the six 
months. 

“Every man of you,” the argu- 
ment goes, “can sell 100 machines 
in the next five months. No, 
that isn’t doing you justice. Make 
it a hundred and fifty cars.” 

Larger figures, 250 cars per man 
in five months, are used as if a 
lot of men would be offended if 
expected to do less, and it is 
practically demanded that every 
man sell 150 in this period or 
considerably better than one ma- 
chine a day. 

If you don’t believe these man- 
ufacturers are strong believers in 
intensive selling, read this, from 
the front page of a bulletin of 
recent date. 


DETROIT BRANCH SETS THE PACE 


The heading reads: “The De- 
troit branch takes leadership 
through intensive retail selling.” 

“During the month of March,” 
the story under this heading says, 
in rather positive language, “the 
Detroit branch, with no sub- 
branches or sub-salesrooms, under 
the new retail plan of selling, 
took orders and made deliv- 
eries to the total of 619 cars, and 


, for the month all Ford 
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branches without regard to popu- 
lation or climate. This is a red- 
hot object-lesson which must be 
burned into every other branch. 
(This doesn’t include machines 
sold to other dealers.) 

“Three Home Office men are 
now visiting branches as rapidly as 
possible to install the new plan. 
What the Detroit branch accom- 
plished in retail selling in the 
month of March justifies all of 
the previous efforts of the home 
office in its labors to wake up 
managers and salesmen to the 
possibilities of what can be ac- 
complished by intelligent, syste- 
matic, aggressive, intensive selling 
methods. 


—we trust with the same splendid 
results.” 

This strong first page “from 
the gun” talk is followed by a 
table showing the standing of the 
thirty-eight branches and the re- 
tail sales made in each branch. 
The table shows also the previous 
estimated sales to be made, which 
is a courteous way of saying the 
sales the company had previously 
advised would be expected. Those 
whose sales were below their 
“estimates” were emphasized by 
being printed in red. Note, it is 
not the policy to play up those 
who have made good, but rather 
to show up those who have not, 
for the red figures jump out and 








HERE IS A VISUALIZATION OF THE SALESMEN’S TASK. THE THOUSAND CARS SHOWN 
ARE LESS THAN A DAY’S OUTPUT UNDER THE NEW SCHEDULE OF PRODUCTION. 
UNLESS CARS ARE ACTUALLY SOLD AND DELIVERED, SO MANY. EVERY 


DAY, THERE WOULD SOON BE NO STORAGE SPACE, 


HENCE 


THE PRESENT EFFORT ON SALESMEN 


“Those branches whose figures 
show in black exceeded their 
March retail estimates—those in 
red fell behind. Go down the list 
and draw your own conclusions. 
There is no room for excuses. 
Weather conditions or financial 
conditions are no different in De- 
troit than with any other branch 
—and; take it ‘straight from the 
gun,’ the intensive and systematic 
methods which have brought these 
results to Detroit must, and will 
be applied to every other branch 


immediately pick out those 
branches whose records “were 
not satisfactory.” The “line-up,” 
however, features the leaders. 

Beneath this table is a notation 
calling attention to Detroit’s hun- 
dred per cent lead over all 
branches in retail floor sales on 
which no commissions are paid. 
This is declared to be “most in- 
tensively important—the _ signifi- 
cance of this must be recognized 
by every other branch.” 

The “intensive, systematic new 
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| ips growth, industry, manufacturing, labor 
and wealth, “DETROIT” has won her 
_“O.K.” She is producing big men, big ideas, 
big opportunities. In advertising ‘““ILLUS- 
TRATION” she demands the best. 


The Ethridge Association of Artists 


is in ‘‘Detroit” to meet a real demand for 
the best and highest in “art service.” 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
23 East 26th St. 809 Kresge Bldg. 220 So. State St. 
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plan” referred to has not been 
explained so clearly in the bul- 
letins, the three men sent out by 
the home office to put in the sys- 
-tem having been given the task of 
Ynaking the details clear. The 
“plan, howeyer, is not in_ itself 
neW; except in its application to 
Ford selling and possibly to au- 
tomobile selling. It is somewhat 
similar to the selling plan used 
by the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company and some of the other 
big sales organizations. 

The main features are carefully 
made up, and kept up, card-index 
lists of all prospective customers 
recording and classifying all of 
the available information on 
which to base sales arguments. 
For instance, it is desired to 
know something of the customer’s 
desires in an automobile, some- 
thing of his probable intention of 
buying and when, and something 
of his financial circumstances, that 
is his ability to pay. There also 
is a record, when available, of 
the use to which the machine is 
to be put, and other machines 
being considered. 

These cards are not put away 
in a drawer and forgotten. Oh, 
no! The “systematic” end of the 
plan gathers the information and 
the “intensive” end does the rest. 
These cards are turned over to 
salesmen in sorted bunches, by 
routes, etc., and each salesman is 
made to feel that he is expected 
to sell those prospects. This at- 
titude is well told in a later bul- 
letin headed, “Pounding on /Pros- 
pects.” 

“We are bound to drive home,” 
the “big gun” says, “the impor- 
tance of the accurate checking of 
prospects against estimates of 
sales. It is one of the vital things 
demanding the closest attention 
just at this time. The thorough 
knowledge of how many prospects 
are alive for immediate attention; 
how many can be turned into im- 
mediate sales; how many cars can 
be delivered now; that the way 
may be clear for new prospects 
with mew sales is vitally necessary 
to successful results to manager, 
distributor and salesman.” 

Prospects, it will be noted, are 
not to be turned over to salesmen 


by the branch.manager or distrib- 
utor and then forgotten. On the 
contrary, every prospect is to be 
checked up against the salesman, 
and if he isn’t sold there must be 
a reason. If he can’t be proved a 
“dead prospect” the salesman is 
encouraged, almost driven, to 
work nights if necessary to sell 
him before someone else does. 
As long as a prospect is a live 
prospect he is considered also a 
competition prospect, and the plan 
is to sell him before some other 
salesman can. 


SALES, NOT MERE PROSPECTS, ARE 
REQUIRED 


“The classification of prospects 
will not do all this,” the bulletin 
continues, “nor the supposition 
when prospects will buy. Every 
effort should be focused to turn 
all prospects into sales now. 
There is no time for idleness or 
making weather conditions an ex- 
cuse for idleness. It won’t do 
to merely have agents throughout 
the country stock up, if they can 
get the cars, and then wait for 
the spring weather to come, and 
the prospects which are listed to 
follow in and, of themselves, buy 
the cars. 

“While this delay is taking 
place some other wide-awake 
salesman will make the sale of 
another car, and that prospect 
passes out of sight, when he could 
have been made a buyer if the 
aggressive efforts had been put 
forth. It is not only poor policy 
but mighty poor business to let 
up on a prospect because of the 
weather. Make the sale and de- 
livery now, and when you are 
doing this you will be able to 
gather new prospects and more 
sales,” 

Note that competition is recog- 
nized by the company now. It 
hasn’t the low-priced field to 
itself any longer and uses this 
fact to keep its own men on their 
toes. There now are several low- 
priced machines on the market, 
and some of them have been try- 
ing for “beauty-show” design, 
even imitating the expensive cars 
in some degree in design. With 
these several active and handsome 

(Continued on page 41) 
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In Vhe Spottt j 


Early in July there will stream forth from 
the presses the last million Cosmopolitans 
in the old standard size. 


In August new presses will send forth over 
a million new Cosmopolitans— new bigger 
Cosmopolitans, with new added editorial 
features, new close-trimmed edges, and a 
new binding that permits the magazine to 
open flat. The new standard size. 


They will create a sensation in 
Cosmopolitan’s great Million-member- 
family—and they will be read from cover 
to cover. 


Since reader interest is really the cornerstone 
of advertising strength, here is an oppor- 
tunity to direct your message to a million 
people whose interest will be keyed up to 


concert pitch. 


COSMOPOLITAN is a 
member of the A. B. C. 
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AND NOW SHE BUYS DOGS 


THROUGH 


Harpers Bagzar 


HAT are you doing with a Dog Department?” asked a 
certain New York advertising man last February. Per- 
haps it did seem peculiar, then—for no woman’s maga- 

zine of 100,000 or more circulation had ever had a kennel directory. 


And yet—women are the’ principal buyers of all small thor- 
oughbred dogs. And the price of a good dog, remember, is from 
$50 up—chiefly up! So, if anything could tend to indicate the 
wealth and responsiveness of! Harper’s Bazar readers, it would 
be a Dog Department. That is why, when one day last winter 
I met Mr. Frank F. Dole on the street, I asked him how he 
would like to run a Dog Department in Harper’s Bazar. 


“It’s a woman’s magazine, isn’t it?” he said. “And for 
rich women only? Well, I think it would be mighty interest- 
ing. How much circulation have you 
got?” Mr. Dole is a canny and experi- 
enced man. For thirty years he has bred 
dogs and exhibited them; has judged at 
hundreds of big shows; and has won the 
respect and affection of thousands of 
dog-lovers. It was he, by the way, who 
sold to the late Richard Harding Davis 
the dog which became the hero of 
“The Bar Sinister.” 


I told Mr. Dole the amount of our 
circulation—100,000 copies a month, 
guaranteed—and the kind of this cir- 
culation—women of exceptional wealth 

FRANK F. DOLE and social prominence. And that settled 
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it. Within a few days Mr. Dole had taken a desk in our office 
and we immediately offered his services to our readers. 


The first month, Mr. Dole had twenty-five kennel advertisers, 
and the fourth month—May—he had eighty-six of them. Every 
month the Dog Department presents their announcements, and-also 
an invitation to ask Mr. Dole any question about dogs. And then 
our 100,000 readers began to take notice. At one stroke they 
proved both their wealth and their responsiveness—never before 
have the leading American kennels done such a land-office business. 


SOME TYPICAL INQUIRIES 


The first Bazar reader who asked Mr. Dole to choose and 
buy a dog for her was the wife of one of the editors of the 
“Saturday Evening Post.” She received a splendid collie. Then 
came the sheriff of Kearny County, Neb., and in true western style 
he took a pair of bloodhounds. Then came Mr. Frank Presbrey, 
with an inquiry; and Mr. Jack Barber of Wyoming with a check 
for $225 to buy a Police Dog and two Airedales—and hundreds of 
women who wanted everything from Poms to Great Danes, and 
also advice on every detail of caring for dogs. 


There are well over 1400 women and men who have written 
to Mr. Dole since he joined our staff. They have shown their 
confidence in the Bazar by already sending him between $800 and 
$900 to spend for them—to say nothing of the money they have 
spent directly among the kennels in Harper’s Bazar. 


This may give you a new idea of the responsiveness of Bazar 
readers. But the Dog Department is only one angle of its services 
to the reader. A hundred thousand wealthy Americans think first 
of Harper’s Bazar when they want to buy a really good. dog; just 
as they think first of Harper’s Bazar when they want clothes, 
house furnishings, toilet goods, children’s goods, and everything 
else that they buy. 


e@ . ‘ : 
This is the first of a series of reports covering 
the Services which Harper’s Bazar offers to its e 
readers — more services, and more interesting : 


services than you will find in any other class : 
magazine. Business Manager 
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competitors on its heels the Ford 
resolve to almost double its gigan- 
tic 1915 sales is some little sales 
iob, and one which requires drive 
and push. 

And, as one of the bulletins puts 
it, “Gathering prospects won’t do 
the business. We must have the 
sales, and the fact that agents 
have absorbed all the cars they 
can get only implies that they are 
storing them, and the Salesman 
and the Distributor and the Man- 
ager must check this absorption 
of cars by dealers with actual 
sales and not against prospects of 
sales. That sort of thing was all 
right at one time, but it won’t do 
now. We are going to make 
500,000 cars this fiscal year, and 
this means that every day must 
produce sales, 

“Prospects are but dreams; 
sales are realities. Spending one’s 
time in laying plans for what you 
are going to do when the spring 
comes won’t do in this day and 
generation with its 500,000-car 
production. So check your pros- 
pects against your sales, not 
against stored-up cars. There is 
no possible time or storing-up 
season for Ford cars. The Ford 
car is a ‘utility,’ an every-day 
necessity, which means an every- 
day seller. 

“These are the hours when the 
universal hustle must be the full 
equipment of Ford salesmen. 
There is no occasion nor demand 
made in behalf of the merits of 
the car, for the usefulness, the 
practical values, the positive serv- 
ice and pleasure of Ford cars are 
familiar to all people. Get the 
signature of the prospect on the 
dotted line now.” 

The reason for such strong talk 
as this is found in the very great 
amount of space occupied by one 
day’s output of the company’s 
plant. A post-card now on sale 
in all Detroit post-card shops 
shows what purports to be a day’s 
output of the plant, lined up in 
rows, almost as far as the eye can 
see, literally covering acres of 
space. There isn’t enough space 
in the plant and grounds and all 
of the branches and distributors’ 
salesrooms to hold the output for 
one month without very serious 


congestion. So the plant can’t 
have producing seasons and sell- 
ing seasons, but must sell every 
day to keep production from clog- 
ging the factory. 

Other bulletins also have used 
plain English in addressing the 
big sales organization. For in- 
stance, a recent bulletin demands, 
“Do You Work? 

“It is no use. mincing matters 
when the facts stare you in the 
face. A workman is not judged 
by his chips but by his pile of 
wood. 

“Your piles of wood—salesmen 
and Ford agents—are small for 
the first months of our fiscal year. 
Yes, much smaller than they 
should be. In these poorer 
months of the year only twenty- 
nine Ford retail salesmen piled 
up over one hundred sales. You 
salesmen below the hundred mark 
are certainly just as smart as 
these other twenty-nine men. Yes, 
every bit! Or else we made a 
mistake in employing you as 
salesmen.” 


NO FLOWERS FOR STAR SALESMEN 


Twenty-nine salesmen who have 
sold more than 3,000 machines in 
six months, you will note, are 
passed up without any flowers. 
It was “expected” of them and 
they did it. Those who didn’t— 
listen : 

“But what have you been doing 
with your time? Trying to make 
us believe that we, made a mis- 
take in choosing you as being as 
clever as the others? If that’s 
your idea you are not succeeding, 
for we only think you’ve been 
lazy—loafing too much—or not 
making every minute count. 
Didn’t make definite dates for in- 
terviews—or didn’t keep your set 
appointments—or didn’t consider 
the value of time, the greatest 
asset of any salesman. 

“You can do a lot more than 
you have been doing. We want 
to see you do it. See you sell 
more cars for us and see you 
make more money for yourselves. 

“You can do it. How? By 
work! Hitherto you have just 
been making the chips fly, and 
that is not work. Work is more 
than scurrying around, missing- 
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interviews, jumping all over town, 
looking rushed to death, and 
having every minute full—of 
something. Work is _ busy-ness 
which accomplishes; it is putting 
the ax where it cuts, not hacks. 
Work is concentration. Work 
means results. Not blind, hap- 
hazard, frenzied, surface scratch- 
ing brings results; but real work, 
digging in every minute and 
keeping close tab on your watch. 

“The biggest part of being a 
salesman is being a worker, a 
cheerful, never-let-up worker. 
Salesmen have got to work—yes, 
to work ‘like-all-get-out !’ 

“You can each sell a few cars 
without turning a hair. But to 
sell as many as you can will make 
you exercise your gray matter and 
muscles until you tingle all over. 
Tingling is fun, and a lot of com- 
mission is fun—don’t stop work- 
ing ’till you get both!” 

These are the “driving meth- 
ods” used by the Ford in its effort 
to sell half a million automobiles 
in twelve little months. The bul- 


letins, however, are not all drive, 
for one of them sent out in April 
contained a wholly different kind 


of “sales enthuser.” It was head- 
ed “The 500,000 Cars Assured.” 

“Up to April 1st,” the bulletin 
says, “we had made and sold over 
300,000 cars. With the four best 
selling months’ of the fiscal year 
before us the 500,000 mark seems 
assured. 

“Production is under the most 
vigorous swing, reaching as high 
as 2,768 cars on the 25th of 
March, and for the month of 
March a total production of 
58,329 cars. 

“An average of 50,000 cars for 
the next four months will swing 
us by the 500,000 mark, and with 
nothing to check the present good 
speed we will swing, in July, into 
the ‘home stretch,’ an easy winner. 

“And still we have not caught 
up with demand. Of course con- 
tingencies are possible that might 
interrupt or reduce or even stop 
production altogether, but we 
don’t anticipate any.” 

This doesn’t necessarily mean 
that all of the 300,000 machines 
had been actually sold to users 
during the period named, but it 


INK 


suggests it. It has particular ref- 
erence to production, but the 
statement that the factory has not 
yet caught up with demand, sug- 
gests that sales are keeping up to 
expectations and that they prob- 
ably will’ reach the half-million 
figure before the end of the fiscal 
year late in the summer. 

This latter sales talk to the 
sales organization is part of the 
policy of the bulletin to enthuse 
the men with the idea of success 
as well as to make them produce. 
A considerable amount of this 
kind of material is used. It con- 
sists of facts and figures on what 
has been done and is being done 
by the organization as a whole, 
and by individual branches, man- 
agers, distributors and salesmen. 


SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO WORK 
NIGHTS AND IN RAINY WEATHER 


These news items are chosen 
and written each to carry its les- 
son. One article suggests night 
work, another suggests working, 
weather or no weather—the text 
being the description of the use 
of a number of Fords in two feet 
of snow. Of course there also 
are articles on Ford service and 
on every phase of sales which 
will .tend to keep the men en- 
thused and sold, for the. sales- 
man’s work has a tendency to 
constantly’ wear him down. Every 
rebuff extracts enthusiasm, every 
sale lost to competition extracts 
confidence, all of which must be 
continually replaced with new en- 
thusiasm and new confidence. 

One bulletin gives an insight 
into the company’s policy regard- 
ing the multitude of “attach- 
ments” being made and advertised 
for Ford machines. The article 
quotes B. C. Ruggles, agent at 
Riceville, Pa. in dissuading a 
Ford user from buying one of the 
“cut-outs” : 

“A lot of useless junk,” Rug- 
gles says. “Such is the value of 
the cut-out you want on your car. 
It certainly is a better Ford, by 
a lot of useless noise, without it. 
The cost of a cut-out is some- 
thing like fifty cents, but if my 
advice is of any value keep it off, 
as well as the hundreds of other 
worse-than-useless junk that is 
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An Invitation 


N any specific industry it is 

not difficult for a publication 

to quote successful perform- 
ance—if you let the solicitor pick 
the industry. But the point we 
make is this: We invite investi- 
gation upon our record with a va- 
riety of industries of your own 
choosing, not only those usually 
associated with a magazine in the 
woman’s field, but also those 
which serve the comfort, happi- 
ness and welfare of American 
homes in any way whatever. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 
A. B. C. MEMBER 








THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has 167 
subscribers in Falls City, Nebraska, exclusive of 
newsdealers’ sales; 19 “subscriber-agents” repre- 
sent us there. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has 357 
subscribers in Coldwater, Mich., exclusive of news- 
» vagal sales; 27 “subscriber-agents” represent us 
there. 
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being so highly recommended by 
people who think more of selfish 
gain than they do of simplicity, 
dependability and genuine satis- 
faction in an automobile.” 

“Mr. Ruggles is right,” is the 
company approbation—“absolutely 
right. The Ford car is correct 
the way it is built, and cut-outs, 
steering devices and other ‘attach- 
ments’ too numerous to mention, 
merely detract from the appear- 
ance and performance of the car. 
Mr. Ruggles strikes a new note 
in his letter, but we think his 
‘representation’ is up to the Ford 
standard.” 


NO USE FOR ATTACH MENTS 


Literally hundreds of attach- 
ments, accessories, etc., designed 
especially to “improve” or “dis- 
guise” the automobile are now on 
the market. More than a score 
of manufacturers are making 
“hoods” and “radiators” to dis- 
guise it, and several make com- 
plete bodies, ranging in price 
from a few dollars to half the 
price of the original car. All of 
these “specialists” are of course 
advertising the Ford, but the quo- 
tation from the company’s bulle- 
tin suggests that the organization 
isn’t enthusing much over the 
“improvements” being made by 
these outsiders. The Ford atti- 
tude toward such accessories is 
similar to that taken recently by 
the New York Telephone Com- 
pany in an advertisement dwelling 
on the alleged ineffectiveness of 
attachments for the telephone in- 
struments. 

Another class of material given 
very big place in the sales plan is 
the “uplift” type of article. .At 
least a third of the material sent 
to Ford field men has that ele- 
ment in it. It consists of articles 
designed, apparently, to instill 
into salesmen the idea of char- 
acter in the Ford business. For 
instance: 

“Everything in the world has 
an established value and costs a 
fixed price. 

“Do you want character? Work 
night and day to possess it. It 
is cheap at the maximum price. 

“Do you want health? Work 
for it. It is the structure upon 


which your real use to the world 
must be reared. 

“Do you desire happiness? It 
is forever elusive—unless built 
upon sacrifice, struggle, good 
deeds 

“Are you seeking success? The 
only real success in life is ac- 
complishment, and the measure 
of accomplishment is the para- 
doxical law: The more one gives 
to others the more one receives 
for himself. 

“Are you longing for usetul- 
ness? It is the only real purpose 
of existence. For the genuine 
joy of life is wrought out in 
work. Work is the safety-valve 
of the physical and the salvation 
of the spiritual life. You are the 
clay and the potter as well. What 
kind of a vessel are you form- 
ing?” - 

Many of these articles are long, 
occupying whole pages in the bul- 
letins. Many others are very 
short, one-sentence epigrams: 
“The new Gospel of Efficiency is 
not how much can we make, but 
how much can we give?” 

Summing up, the company’s 
new sales policy, the policy on 
which is being built machine-a- 
day sales for at least the leaders 
among its men, is to inspire the 
men with uplift articles, enthuse 
them with news and stories of 
success, and to make them work, 
to make them use that inspiration 
and enthusiasm by literally driv- 
ing them, mentally. 


Jas. A. Greer With “Textile 
World Journal” 


James A. Greer has been appointed 
Southern’ representative of Textile 
World Journal, New York. He has been 
identified with the publishing business 
in the South for a number of years. 


Hunt Leaves Hudson 


William C. Hunt, lately with the ad- 
vertising department of the Hudson Mo- 
tor Car Co., has become advertising 
manager of the Packard-Cleveland Mo- 
tor Co., one of the retail organizations 
of the Packard Motor Car Co. 


New Detroit Agency 


G. T. Lomasney, formerly advertising 
manager of Heyn’s ag of Detroit, 


has entered the agency field in that cit: 
under the name of Gerald T. Lomas- 
ney Co. 
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Volume 


We have produced a very large num- 
ber of illustrations for leading na- 
tional advertisers. 


We’re producing more all the time. 


Evidently we are appreciated; and 
evidently we have a breadth and bulk 
of experience that is valuable to you. 


CAdvertising OWlustrations 


104 South Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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42 Centimeter Shell vs. 
B. B. Shot 


If you were trying to break into a fortress wouldn’t 
you rather use a 42 centimeter shell than B. B. shot? 


The same principle holds true in breaking into 
the Chicago market. 


The Daily News is a 42 centimeter shell. If used 
intelligently and adequately it can open the whole 
Chicago market to you single handed. 


There are approximately 450,000 families in 
Chicago. The Daily News has a circulation of over 
400,000 (average for the first five months this year 
436,451), of which more than 92% is concentrated in 
Chicago and suburbs. So you can readily see that, 
disregarding the non-English speaking, The Daily 
News is read by very nearly every worth-while fami- 
ly in Chicago. The Daily News has a larger cir- 
culation in Chicago and suburbs by over 75,000 than 
any other newspaper, daily or Sunday. Therefore 
it is the only newspaper through which you can 
reach all these worth-while families. 


If you want to break into the Chicago market with 
a 42 centimeter gun—use The Chicago Daily News. 
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Sells Tours on the Instal- 
ment Plan 


Washington Tourist Agency Ad- 
vertises Invitation to “Travel 
Now, Pay Later’—Rush to Ac- 
cept So Great that Advertising 
Is Discontinued ‘Temporarily— 
How Plan ls Worked 


PLEASURE trips and vacation 
tours are being offered on the 
instalment plan this season. This 
is the latest word in selling by 
partial payment. The selling slo- 
gan of the piano and _talking- 
machine trade, “Pay as You Play,” 
and the adaptation of the automo- 
bile trade, “Ride While You Pay,” 
seem almost commonplace in com- 
parison with the new invitation to 
“Travel Now — Pay 


ing on the partial-payment plan. 
To make it so, we are endeavor- 
ing to proceed with caution. No 
person to. whom we furnish trans- 
portation or complete tour tickets 
begins making monthly payments 
until after his return home—or 
until one month after he sets out 
on the tour—but as evidence of 
good faith we require a cash pay- 
ment when the contract for the 
tour is signed. In the case of a 
tour costing, say, $200, we ask 
an initial fee of not less than $10, 
and if the prospect appears un- 
promising we demand as much as 
$25 or $50. 

“Selling tours on the instalment 
plan is, of course, a very different 
proposition from selling sewing- 
machines or musical instruments 
on partial payments, because there 








Later.” 

Continental Tours 
of Washington, D. C., 
a tourist agency of 
which Robert R. 
Doan is manager, is 


non THE PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
The Benefits 








responsible for this 
latest adventure in 
the field. Large space 
in Washington news- 
papers served in a 
f e w insertions to 
round up so many 
prospects that the ad- 
vertising had to be 
temporarily discontin- 
ued until the concern 
can “catch up.” No 
advertising man _ will 
be surprised that 
there has been gener- 
ous response to an 
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Washington, D. C. 
Rébert R. Doan, Mer. 








invitation to “Travel 
Anywhere on the 
Partial Payment 
Plan,” but it would also be taken 
as a foregone conclusion that 
there would be an appalling pro- 
portion of undesirables among 
the inquiries. The manager ‘of 
the Continental Tours says not, 
however. He claims that less than 
one per cent of the prospects seem 
so icreneenece as to appear “poor 
risks,” 

“If handled with care,” he said, 
“I see no reason why our propo- 
sition should not be just as suc- 
cessful as any other form of sell- 


THE ADVERTISING MADE THE WHOLE PLAN 


CLEAR 


is nothing of which we can recov- 
er possession if the customer fails 
to keep up his payments. Ac- 
cordingly we investigate very 
carefully the financial responsi- 
bility of each prospect, and we do 
not take any such risks, for ex- 
ample, as furnishing a $300 trans- 
continental tour to a man earning 
a salary of only $1,000 a year. 
Each person who contracts Pag 

tour executes notes with tins 
endorsements—regular two-name 
commercial paper which we can 
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discount, and these notes draw in- 
terest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
Payments are so arranged that in 
no case will a period longer than 
eighteen months be required to 
discharge the obligation. 


PEOPLE ARE WILLING TO PAY LARGE 
PREMIUMS 


“We feel that the risk we take 
entitles us to a liberal margin of 
profit, say 20 to 25 per cent. A 
specific tour to California, which 
we sell for cash for $335 is sold 
on the partial-payment plan at 
$409, in addition, of course, to the 
interest on the deferred payments. 
To a person on the outside that 
may appear a rather heavy pre- 
mium to demand for the con- 
venience of partial payment, but 
we are flooded with applications 
from people who are willing to 
pay at this rate. A large propor- 
tion of our prospects are people 
who are fond of travel but whose 
means have heretcfore restricted 
them to comparatively short excur- 
sions, say to Niagara Falls, etc. 
These persons have in great num- 
bers manifested interest in a prop- 
osition that enables them to visit 
Canada, California, Alaska, etc., 
and spread the payments over a 
considerable period. 

“Our instalment advertising has, 
oddly enough, greatly stimulated 
our business in cash tours. We 
endeavor to quote the lowest pos- 
sible prices for cash, and not a 
few persons, attracted first by the 
prospect of traveling on the par- 
tial-payment plan, are moved when 
they learn of the concessions for 
cash to strive to save for a more 
ambitions cash trip than they have 
previously attempted. Our adver- 
tising has brought us some busi- 
ness of an unexpected character. 
For example, we to-day sold to a 
woman on the partial-payment 
plan inclusive tickets that will af- 
ford transportation, meals, hotel 
accommodations, etc., for her 
brother who is being sent across 
the continent for his health. This 
woman has for years held a cler- 
ical position under the Govern- 
ment, and is thoroughly responsi- 
ble, but her modest salary would 
not permit the outlay of cash for 
this sudden necessity.” 


John R. McLean. Dead 


John R. McLean, owner, of the Wash- 
ington Post and Cincinnati Enquirer, 
died June 9 at his home in the suburbs 
of the national capital. He was in his 
sixty-eighth year. He had been ill for 
several weeks and death was not un- 
expected. 

Mr. McLean was the son of Washing- 
ton McLean, who founded the Enquirer. 
McLean, senior, sold his interest in this 
paper in 1873 to his son, who had pre- 
viously learned the various details of 
the business from the ground up. In 
1880 he assumed the editorial and busi- 
ness management of the paper, and four 
years later secured full control. 

For years he was a leader of the 
Democratic party of Ohio and one of 
the strong men of the national organi- 
zation. uring a long political career 
he was but twice a candidate for office, 
and both times was defeated. 

In 1905 Mr. McLean secured control 
of the Post, of Washington, D. C., 
where he passed the greater portion of 
his life. 

It was his connection with the En- 
quirer, however, that brought John 'R. 
McLean his chief newspaper fame. 
Shortly after he became owner he issued 
an order that all small classified adver- 
tisements should be printed without 
charge. This gave the paper a very 
strong following in the city and out- 
lying territory, and the policy then in- 
augurated is still continued, as regards 
help-wanted and situation-wanted adver- 
tisements not exceeding ten words in 
length. The paper sells for five cents 
daily, and in this respect also it has dif- 
fered from most of the country’s metro- 
politan papers. 

Mr. McLean is survived by one son, 
Edward Beale McLean, who is business 
manager of the Washington Post. 


Baking Powder Company 
Offers Cup 


The Princine Baking Powder Com- 


pany, Richmond, Va., is offering in 
magazine advertising a “handy handled 
cup” of Princine Baking Powder free. 
The advertisement contains a coupon 
which the housewife fills out with her 
name and address and the name and ad- 
dress of her grocer. 

The copy. is illustrated with a pic- 
ture of “Miss Princine,” the company’s 
advertising character, holdin 
cup of baking powder with 

“An Offer Free 

to You From Me” 
in large letters at the beginning of the 
advertisement. 


Selway With Office Specialty 
Mfg. Company 


Frank Selway, Toronto, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager for the Of- 
fice Specialty Manufacturing Company, 
Ltd., New Market, Ont., which is the 
Yawman & Erbe organization in Can- 
ada. He was formerly associated with 
this company. 
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We will print your 
Advertisement in Four 
Colors for 12c per line 
per hundred thousand 
circulation. 

this space. 
TAHA 
Other publications charge a premium or higher 


rate for color printing—WE DON’T. 


= 


SUMMIT 
Just now we have a quarter page in 
colors available for July 23d and 
August 13th (size 714x934 inches). 
Price $1,250 each, including plates. 
Immediate action necessary to secure 


z= 


HTT 
IN 


We print color advertisements at the 
same rate as black and white, and 
for about 50% less than any other 
national medium. 


We deliver your message into over Two 
Million Homes, in the populous areas of this 
country, for $5000 a page. 


Minimum space in colors, one quarter 


pase. Size 13% 93 inches $1250 


RESERVATIONS should be made NOW 


Color Advertising Forms close four weeks in 
advance of date of publication. 


Che American Weekly Magazine 


ehiaisiieitbiiie Columbus Circle 
Hearst Building NEW YORK 
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“LIKE THE 


A manufacturer wanted a window display for bath 
Please note: The scene is realistic—the girls’ head 
customer gets the very cap she admires—no di 
Dealer, customer, manufacturer—all pleased. 
May we suggest how we could serve you where your; 
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Creators of Colorgraphic Advertisi 
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NEW COLORS 
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bs, which we designed and manufactured, as above. 
fe size—they wear actual caps from dealer’s stock— 


ntment. 


e stocked? Write your requirements—no obligation. 


VaVed = 0 (On Oi Ost an 4 
4th Ave. and 19 St. New York City 
cipal cities. 





a lot of help and a lot of i 
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Branch Offices Which Take the 
Place of Jobbers or Dealers 


Conditions Under Which Some Leading Concerns Operate Them 


By Roy W. Johnson 


HE Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany distributes its products 
through jobbers, except in the 
metropolitan district of New 
York. In that district the com- 
pany sells direct to the retailer 
through its own branch, which 
was established only after the 
company had failed to secure sat- 
isfactory. co-operation from the 
jobbers in the district. If nec- 
essary the company can establish 
branches at other points—but it 
probably will not be necessary. 
The jobbers in other localities 
will think twice before they en- 
danger their ‘profits from such 
quick-selling specialties as Ivory 
Soap, Lenox Soap, Star Soap and 
Crisco. The one _ object-lesson 
will undoubtedly be sufficient. 
The use of branch offices 
which is suggested in the fore- 
going paragraph is not uncom- 
mon. The establishment of a 
branch office may serve to cor- 
rect bad conditions in a territory, 
and at the same time to stimu- 
late the trade elsewhere to a 
higher degree of co-operation. 
But it is a remedy which must be 
applied with the utmost discre- 
tion. It is almost as dangerous 
as it is effective. The suggestion 
that a manufacturer may estab- 
lish a branch in a certain terri- 
tory may induce dealers and job- 
bers to get into line, and it may 
have an opposite effect—depend- 
ing upon circumstances. If a con- 
cern is as large and as strongly 
entrenched as is the maker of 
Ivory Soap, and if in addition 
thereto it has accumulated a fund 
of firsthand knowledge of mar- 
ket conditions, it can probably 
distribute through a ‘jobbing 
branch of its own at little or no 
extra expense. On the other 
hand, if its products are not ad- 
vertised so as to be firmly an- 


“This is the second article of a series 


on branches. The first, entitled “The 
Organization and Control of Branch 
fices,”’ appeared in the June 1 issue 
f Painters’ Inx. 


chored in the public mind, and 
if it does not have an accurate 
knowledge of the market—who 
the dealers are, where-they are, 
how they buy and from whom, 
what the credit risks are, etc.— 
the. establishment of a jobbing 
branch may be regarded either 
as an empty threat or a disastrous 
experiment. More than one con- 
cern has been obliged to come 
back to the jobber after having 
tried to distribute its goods di- 
rect. 
NO GENERAL RULE CAN BE LAID 
DOWN 


Those failures seem to be or- 
dinarily due to three causes; lack 
of market knowledge, lack of 
consumer demand, and credit 
losses. The concerns which have 
been notably successful in sell- 
ing through jobbing branches are 
usually (1) exceptionally strong 
and well-known concerns like 
Procter & Gamble, or (2) man- 
ufacturers of products which are 
normally handled by small spe- 
cialized groups of dealers, such 
as automobiles, for example. 
Here again, however, no hard 
and fast lines can be drawn. One 
concern will be successful in sell- 
ing direct through its branches, 
while another concern in the same 
field will serve its best interests 
by sticking to the jobber. 

number of concerns have 
gone one step further in the estab- 
lishment of branch offices which 
sell to consumers, thus coming in- 
to more or less direct competition 
with dealers. The Packard Mo- 
tor' Car Company, for example, 
describes its branch organization 
as follows: 

“We have branches in New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
Detroit. The first three branches 
have been handled in this man- 
ner for some years. The last 
one, in Detroit, was added a year 
ago. 

“We are, in general, committed 
to the handling of sales through 
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dealers, and we _ treat our 
branches exactly as if they were 
dealers. Each branch or dealer 
has its own sales promotion men 
when it is large enough to war- 
rant such a position. We have 
but two factory field men who 
devote their entire time to the 
work of visiting dealers, sales 
promotion, and development of 
new territory. 

“Our dealers and branches to- 
gether number only about 115 
for the entire country. The work 
of the two field men is supple- 
mented by personal trips of the 
sales manager and assistant sales 
manager. 


BRANCH GETS SAME DISCOUNT AS 
ANY DEALER 


“The branch manager is an in- 
dependent officer of a separate 
corporation, except in the case of 
Detroit, and as stated above, all 
of our branches are treated the 
same as if they were dealers. 
They must stand or fall on the 
same discount; must organize and 
control their own organizations. 

“All inquiries received at the 
factory are immediately turned 
over to the various branches or 
dealers. 

“The national advertising cam- 
paign is financed by the factory 
for the benefit of all. The local 
advertising is handled on a co- 
operative basis, proportioning the 
expense between the factory and 
branch or dealer.” 

Probably the_most noteworthy 
feature of the Packard organiza- 
tion is the fact that the branches 
must stand or fall on the same 
discounts as apply to the inde- 
pendent dealer, and that with one 
exception they are actually inde- 
pendent corporations controlled 
by the parent company only 
by reason of stock ownership. 
Practice in this regard varies 
widely. For example, L. 
Walker, president of the Shaw- 
Walker Company, Muskegon, 
Mich., writes to Printers’ INK: 

“We have branch offices located 
in New York, Chicago, Washing- 
ton, Detroit and London. The 
Detroit office was just recently 
opened up. Our other branches 
are operated on a straight salary 
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and in the past year we have paid 
a bonus for volume. 

“Commencing last fall, how- 
ever, we started the new plan of 
considering these branches sep- 
arate units entirely, exactly as 
though they were stores owned 
by outsiders. We charge these 
branches with the goods at a 
dealer’s price less our regular 
selling cost to the dealer. This 
gives the branches a little better 
price than a dealer, but we do 
not have the expense of supervi- 
sion that we do with the dealers. 

“We charge these branches 
with the goods and credit them 
with the sales. We charge them 
with their credit losses, circu- 
lars and all other printed matter 
at cost, their proportion of the 
advertising, and, in fact, every 
other expense that belongs to 
them in whole or in part. We 
pay the managers a salary and a 
percentage of the net profits. 

“We as a rule give them as 
much territory as they can profit- 
ably handle, but in no case do 
we allow them supervision over 
the trade travelers in the sur- 
rounding territory. 

“We have always found that 
branches were an_ expensive 
means of selling goods. We 
would be glad to learn of any 
plans that make them less ex- 
pensive than selling through the 
regular trade.” 


BRANCHES WHICH KEEP NO BOOKS 


Still another variation is to be 
found in the organization of the 
Globe-Wernicke Company, Cin- 
cinnati. This company, which 
sells filing cabinets and bookcases 
through the regular trade all over 
the country, maintains four 
branch stores in New York City 
(under a single manager), as well 
as branches in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Washington, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. The Cin- 
cinnati branch is treated exactly 
as if it were at a distance. H. 


‘C. Yeiser, president of the com- 


pany, is authority for the fol- 
lowing outline of the organiza- 
tion: 

“We have no conflicts of au- 
thority between the branch stores 
and the home office, as our rules 
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“ss. Our May issue shows that 145 manu- 
«ee facturers and others approved of 
“Association Men” and backed up their 
judgment by taking space init. Over 
hifty advertising agencies are placing copy 
in this magazine because they believe}in 

its pulling power. 


As the official organ of the Y. M.C. A., 
“Association Men” opens for its adver- 
tisers the way to the immense amount of 
business done every year by the 
Y.M.C. A. That is why over 400 
pages of advertising have been added 
in the past five years—why it pays to use 








F. A. WILSON-LAWRENSON 
Business Manager 


124 E. 28th St. - ~- «- - New York 


HARLEY L. WARD, Western Representative, 19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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are very clean-cut and simple. 
The branch stores have no ‘ter- 
ritory’ except the city they are in 
and do no wholesale business. 

“They keep no books; but send 
us daily a transcript of their sales, 
from which we open the accounts 
on our books and credit the 
branch stores with the total as 
an offset to the charge which we 
make to them for goods sent 
them and charged to them at a 
profit. Every month we send 
them a list of the accounts in 
their city which are open, and 
they make the collections as com- 
pletely as they can and send us 
the money as they collect it. The 
money, of course, is usually in 
the form of checks. 

“The branch stores appear on 
our books as debtors to the 
amount of their stock of goods 
on hand, and we charge them 
each month one-half of one per 
cent on this balance. They make 

- a report of the cost of the goods 
they sell and the price at which 
they sell them; and we then take 
over each month their profits or 
losses, after reckoning their ex- 
penses. Consequently they start 
with a clean balance every month. 


SALES OF OTHER MAKES OF GOODS 
PAY EXPENSES 


“The chief advantage we find 
in trading through branches is 
that a branch makes a much 
larger outlet for goods than any 
private concern as a customer 
could possibly be; and the ex- 
penses of our branch stores are 
very largely taken care of by 
goods which we handle that are 
not made by us, such as desks, 
chairs and tables and some other 
smaller items, but which are nat- 
urally called for and sold along 
with our own goods. 

“Our branch store managers 
are on salary, and in nearly every 
instance they are taken from the 
ranks of experienced traveling 
men. They are extended a great 
deal of confidence, allowed to 
buy when and where they please, 
hire whom they please and pay 
what they please. We rarely in- 
terfere with them, but give them 
plenty of latitude and hold them 
responsible for results. 

“Where we do interfere, how- 


ever, or where they ask us for 
advice or decisions on questions, 
there is never any argument about 
our decision. 

“All the purchases made by 
our branch stores are paid by us 
and the amount charged to the 
branch. We also pay the rents of 
the branch stores and charge the 
amounts to them, as well as the 
insurance.” 

As to whether or not retail 
branches are profitable, opinions 
differ. The Packard Company is 
able to operate them without any 
concessions in the matter of dis- 
counts or extra service; the 
Shaw-Walker Company finds 
them an expensive necessity; 
and the Globe-Wernicke branches 
earn their expenses by handling 
goods of other manufacturers. 
Testimony from other concerns 
on this point varies as widely. 
As for jobbing branches opinion 
is pretty generally to the effect 
that they will not be profitable 
(that is to say they cannot expect 
to handle the business for less 
than the regular jobbing discount) 


unless they handle a long line of 
products, and furthermore possess 
a sales force which is already 
familiar with the trade. 


AN IMPORTANT OBSTACLE 


One point which ought to be 
mentioned here is the possible ef- 
fect of a branch establishment 
upon dealers in other localities. An 
agency man tells me that he has 
strongly advised one of his clients 
to abolish his retail branches al- 
together because of their effect 
upon the trade. In some places 
dealers are actually holding back 
the sale of his goods because they 
fear the establishment of a branch 
if the territory appears too profit- 
able. They are dividing their 
efforts among two or three com- 
peting lines in order to prevent 
any one of them from getting too 
strong. If there were no fear 
lest the manufacturer would enter 
the territory himself, many of 
these dealers might be persuaded 
to give better co-operation to one 
particular . line. 

A succeeding article will de- 
scribe some of the methods of 
controlling branches by means of 
district or zone organizations. 
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The Charm of Old Time 
Hand-Made Paper 


S2AJHE richness of hand-made stock has never 

OG been approached so closely in present day 
USS) machine-made stock of moderate price 
as in Roycroft Antique. It has the soft, restful 
egg-shell surface, the clearness of color, the bulk- 
iness and all the other touches of elegance that 
make the vogue of hand-made papers endless 
and enduring. In the June issue of our little 
magazine “‘ Paragrafs’’, you can see what pleas- 
ing effects, simple to design and inexpensive to 
produce, can be secured by using 


Rovcroft Antique 


The issue is printed throughout on this dis- 
tinctive stock, and demonstrates convincingly 
the great possibilities in one-color printing when 
the right kind of type, appropriate typographi- 
cal display, good presswork and Roycroft 
Antique are brought together. 


Roycroft Antique—Antique Finish—Watermarked 


White India Tint 
25 x 38—70 WoveandLaid 25x 38—70 Wove and Laid 
25 x 38—80 Wove 25 x 38—80 Wove 
28 x 44-90 Woveand Laid 28x 44—90 Wove 


ba for June contains two atticles, ‘The Page 
P afs’ Size of the House Organ’”’ and “When and 


How to Use Antique Papers’’, which almost Ee ge of 


Printer’s Ink would find interesting and helpful. 
and we will put you on the mailing list. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta 
BAY STATE PAPER CO. DIVISION—BOSTON 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION—BALTIMORE 
New York Office—Fifth Avenue Bldg. Chicago Office—Peoples Gas Bidg, 


rite today 
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Reproduction of April issue Successful Farming, 
showing page advertisement of Smith Form-a-Truc 
Company, prepared by the Macavoy Advertising 
Company. 


Good Ground Well Prepared 


“We believe that the educational work that Successful Farming is 
doing in the farm field is exceptionally comprehensive and the re- 
sponsiveness of your readers is indicated by the number of inquiries, 
which so far has averaged very favorably with the other mediums 
we are using.” 


This comes from the advertising manager of a firm keen enough 
to see a great opportunity, and with the ability to develop it. It has 
marketed $12,000,000 worth of a new product in the last few months— 
$2,000,000 worth in the last thirty days. 


This firm realizes that best results in marketing their product to 
farmers are brought by a medium that is leading its readers to think 
along constructive lines. 


They saw that the editors of Successful Farming recognized the 
fact that the farmer not only produces crops and feeds and cares for 
livestock but that he is face to face with a market proposition as 
complicated as manufacturers in other lines—for the farmer himself 
is a manufacturer. 


They ascertained that the farmers are getting real help from 
Successful Farming in the solution of their problems and as the Smith 
Form-a-Truck Company had a real help in the solution of this market 
problem of the farmers, Successful Farming with its 800,000 circulation 
appealed to them as a great field of “good ground well prepared.” 
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So it was only natural that the Smith Form-a-Truck Company 
should receive abundant returns when they used page copy in Success- 
ful Farming, to tell the farmer how to convert their old Ford (which 
he had replaced by a larger car) into a substantial and handy truck— 
and at small cost. 


Isn’t it possible that Successful Farming has prepared a market for 
you? 

No matter what your product may be, if it is something that will be 
of value, comfort or profit to the farmer it is very likely that Success- 
ful Farming has already paved the way for you. 


For a two-cent stamp you can find out just what we think about 
possible sales in our territory for you, and also learn what has been 
Jone to pave the way for you. ' 


As an aid to advertisers who want facts on territory and distribu- 
tion accurately and graphically presented; for the whole nation, our 
advertising department has compiled a series of Definite Data Maps— 
the sample shown below is one on the value of farm lands, revealing 
clearly the buying power of the Great Wealth Producing Heart of 
the Country. 


If you think they- would be valuable to you, write for a set. 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Publisher 


Successful @® Farming 


Member A. B.C. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


overs the Great Wealth Producing Heart of the Country 


oon New York Office 
Maing Building 1 Madison Avenue 





E DASTA MAP was" SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
caries of cae cxmering 0 vay, dee oakyae of the buying 


gonial hands Set 
ee VALUE FARM LAND 











Definite Data Map showing Farm Land Values. 
One dot equals one million dollars’ worth of land. 
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E manufacturer who employs 
us does not have to decide— 
To spend money in advertising or 
to take us on as his advertising agents. 


We refuse to spend his money in any 
way until after he has retained us at an 
agreed-upon fee to prepare a survey, 


plan and exhibit. 


After we submit a plan and exhibit as 
the result of our survey, he is at liberty 
to engage us to execute the plan, or he 
may do with it as he sees fit. He is 
under no obligations to us. 


So, about all we can do for a pros- 
pective customer is to convince him that 
it is wise to spend the modest fee which 
we name for our preliminary service. 


Are you willing to let one of us talk to 
you along this line? ‘We will gladly 
arrange for an interview at your office 
or at one of our offices. 


The last issue of our house organ, Hoyt’s: Band 
Wagon, Volume 2, No. 1, contains extracts from 
plans recently submitted. It will give’ you a-view 
point of our method. It is free to.any executive 
who writes on his business paper. Others may 
obtain a copy for ten cents. 


Hoyts Service, Ine. 


Charles W.Hoyt, President 
Advertising and Sales Management 


116 West 32nd Street, New York 


14 Kilby Street Leader Building 
Boston Cleveland 














Why Do People Buy by Mail? 


The Quest of a Lower Price Is Not the Only Reason 
By a Small-town Retailer 


W HY do people buy by mail? 
Ask that question of a hun- 
dred different persons and note 
the wide variety of answers you 
will get. Ask it of the country 
dealer who, perhaps, suffers the 
most from mail-order competi- 
tion, and the chances are he will 
tell you that the quest for a lower 
price is the factor that influences 
most mail-order purchases. Ask 
the people themselves who buy 
through the mails and you will 
hear many interesting things, 

That is what I have been do- 
ing. As a small-town retailer I’ve 
heard many queer explanations 
offered in excuse of buying by 
mail. The question of a supposed 
difference in price between the 
local store and the catalogue 
house, I will admit, is the one 
thing that seems to induce most 
people to send away for their 
goods, but it is by no means 
the only reason advanced, as will 
be shown when the story gets un- 
der way. 

The mail-order business has 
such a tremendous effect on all 
merchandising that any new evi- 
dence on the subject is always 
of interest to advertisers gen- 
erally, 

Mail-order houses claim that 
the fact that they offer a great 
variety of merchandise to select 
from, that they show the latest 
styles and give astonishing values, 
are among the chief reasons for 
their success. But there are many 
other reasons why people pur- 
chase by majl that are even more 
significant to those who may be 
able to profit from the moods of 
the buying public. 

Many persons lack self-assertive- 
ness. They know what they want, 
but haven’t the stamina to insist 
on getting it. In dealing with 
others they usually get the worst 
of it. For this reason many busi- 
ness men. try to conduct their im- 
portant deals by mail. In this 
way they are firm and insistent 


on their rights, and do not give so 


the other fellow a chance to put 
one over on them. People have . 
more confidence in themselves in 
their own homes or offices. They 
can do business much more suc- 
cessfully talking across their own 
desks than they can over the desk 
of the other fellow. 

These little things, insignificant 
and subtle as they may seem, have 
an enormous influence in piling 
up mail-order sales. One who 
has not dealt with the customer 
across the counter has no con- 
ception of the number of persons 
who are too timid to buy what 
they want with ease and assur- 
ance. What a relief it is for these 
folks to find refuge behind the 
pages of a catalogue! 


PURCHASES FROM RETAILERS GET 
TOO MUCH NEIGHRORLY ATTENTION 


What a source of revenue for 
the mail-order houses is the bash- 
ful young man in a small town 
or country community who has 
a sweetheart! He is one of the 
foundation-stones of many a big 
catalogue success, notably in the 
jewelry field. To go into a local 
store and ask for a piece of jew- 
elry or a set of furs or any other 
such tell-tale article requires more 
courage than the average young 
swain possesses. In a few hours 
the news’ would be all over town. 
“Have you heard that Tom Jones 
bought a set of fox? I bet it is 
for Mary Ann,” is the kind of 
persiflage that would be put forth 
to the embarrassment of both the 
persons most intimately concerned 
in the purchase. Even though he 
may be unknown in the store, thé 
sensitive young man hates to be 
suspected of having a sweetheart. 
To avoid suspicion he sends to 
the mail-order house for the ar- 
ticle of adornment for his “girl.” 
Should anyone be inclined to 
doubt the importance of this rea- 
son for purchasing by mail, just 
let him talk to the express agent 
in almost any town under 25,000! 

Professional men have the mail- 
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order habit. Many doctors, law- 
yers and clergymen dislike to 
shop. They seem to have a nat- 
ural distaste for bartering for the 
petty things in which storekeepers 
deal. Perhaps this trait is an in- 
heritance from their professional 
ancestors, who had an aversion 
for “mere tradesmen.” While the 
professional men who buy by mail 
are in the minority, their number 
is sufficiently large to entitle them 
to consideration in this article. 
They find it much easier and more 
in keeping with their dignity to 
look up what they want in a 
catalogue and send a check off 
for it than to go to the incon- 
venience of going out to a store 
and thus probably taking an hour 
of their time. Of* course, the 
people who buy through the mails 
to avoid the bother’ of shopping 
are not confined entirely to the 
professional ranks. 


CATALOGUE HABIT PLEASING TO 
SOME PEOPLE 


While many persons purchase 


from a catalogue because they dis- 
like to shop, there is still another 
class who buy in this way be- 
cause they like to shop. Let me 
explain this paradox. Those who 
live in the country haven’t much 
opportunity to go on a shopping 


tour. Running through the fas- 
cinating pages of a bulky cata- 
logue is the nearest that they can 
come to experiencing the same 
pleasure that the city-dweller finds 
in rummaging through many 
stores in quest of the elusive bar- 
gain. As is well known, the pro- 
pensity of women to go into a 
store for the sole purpose of buy- 
ing only a five-cent package of 
hairpins and who usually buy 
many other things in addition be- 
fore they come out, is what makes 
the job of catering to the feminine 
buyer so attractive. The catalogue- 
purchaser has much the same 
habit. Picking up the book with 
the intention of selecting a half 
dozen towels, the person often 
winds up by mailing a rather 
lengthy order. The lure of the 
illustrations and the descriptions 
leads the reader of the catalogue 
to shop through its pages for 
hours at a time. In the meantime 
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the order grows. In the winter 
time the favorite indoor sport of 
the farmer is the perusal of his 
choice assortment of catalogues. 
He and his family shop all 
through the winter. “The shop- 
ping tendency of people,” said a 
mail-order man, “is one of the 
most important factors in the suc- 
cess-of our business.” 

People go to the movies to be 
thrilled. There are those who buy 
by mail for the same reason. 1 
know many persons who send off 
for their goods for no other rea- 
son than they like the thrill of 
waiting for the shipment to ar- 
rive. The suspense and expect- 
ancy give them a pleasure that 
is hard to describe. 

In every town there are a num- 
ber of impecunious families, who 
finally succeed in running up a 
bill with every merchant whom 
they can induce to trust them. 
Eventually their local credit be- 
comes worthless. In the long run, 
these people almost invariably be- 
come mail-order buyers. Not be- 
ing able to have their purchases 
charged, they won’t give the mer- 
chant the satisfaction of selling 
them for cash. The country over 
there must be thousands of fam- 
ilies in this class, In the little 
city in which the writer lived for 
years there were dozens of them. 


MAIL-ORDER HOUSES GIVE COURTE- 
OUS ATTENTION 


“T am sending you this order 
for a peculiar reason,” wrote a 
woman to a mail-order firm. “I 
am a hunchback, and, while it is 
not difficult to fit me, still I find 
it unpleasant to buy my clothing 
in our local stores. The clerks 
do not like to wait on me, and 
often I hear them making slight- 
ing remarks. This is the first 
time I ever bought by mail, but 
if I find it a satisfactory method 
of purchasing I’ll order all my 
clothing in this way.” 

That was several years ago. The 
trial order turned out so well that 
this lady has been buying from 
a catalogue for herself and family 
ever since. If you thought you 
knew why people purchase by 
mail, did you ever think of the 
reason given by this woman? Yet 
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I. A. LESHER 
became 
Advertising Manager 

) ME Ll 
this year, after 25 
years of exclusive 
experience in 
Small Town Maga- 
zine Field. 


Ais authority in 
this fleld is unques- 
tioned. 


“TI ce Sie’ | j 
a Million Dollars!” 


T is always most satisfactory and gratifying to be told by 
a publisher to “cut loose and do the things you have: 
always wished to do”—especially when no expense 
restrictions are stipulated. 

The Publisher of HOME LIFE is in an extremely 
strong position in every way—capital, advance paper 
stocks, plants, organization, circulation and good will. 


Let me tell you what HOME LIFE is doingforits 1,000,000 
Subscribers, rather than Readers and for its rapidly grow- 


ing Advertising Patronage. on 


Advertising Manager 


Home LIFeE 


“The Small Town Family Magazine” 
1,000,000 Circulation — Rats Now $3.50 ™™.i%™ 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
PUBLICATION OFFICE AND PLANT EASTERN OFFICE IN CHARGE 
Ohio Street, corner La Salle A. J, WELLS, Vice-Pres. 
Chicago, Ill. 1182 B’way, New York, N. Y, 
Tel. Superior 3280 Tel. Madison Sq. 7551 
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“The Sign of the Best Commercial Films’’ 


The Efficient Way to 
Work a Community 


and more economical than the old house-to-house 
canvass. 


Motion-picture advertising of your product in the 
local photo-play theatres of the community you 
wish to work is, now, the most efficient method of 
sectional sales work. Many manufacturers have 
found motion-picture advertising, used in connection 
with their dealer co-operation work, invincible, not 
only for the best but for the surest results. 


A Bigger Circulation 
Plus More Valued Concentration 


No matter how you wish to reach At your request we will outline a 
int prospective customer—local- complete motion-picture advertis- 

by cities, states or nationally— jng-sales campaign. This will not 
the screen will give you a bigger, bli d t to wh 
better circulation. “We handle OPligate you, and we want to show 


photo- play advertising from the you testimonials from big Amer- 
sdes to the actual running of the ican advertisers, who commend 
film. Imperial service. Write us today. 


IMPERIAL FILM MANUFACTURING CO. 


Office: 547-549 Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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her letter explains why many 
thousand people prefer to buy 
from some distant mail-order 
house rather than patronize their 
local dealers. Not all of them are 
physically deformed, of course, 
but they are impelled, neverthe- 
less, by motives similar to those 
that induced this shrinking little 
lady to send away for her ap- 
parel, 


TIMID.TY OF PATRONS KILLS RETAIL 
SALES 


Strange as it may seem, many 
persons are too sensitive or too 
bashful to go into a store and 
buy the thing they need. They 
may be particular in their tastes, 
but too diffident to insist on get- 
ting exactly what they want, and 
hence come away with something 
that they let the clerk sell them, 
but which is not satisfactory. This 
is one reason why farmers are 
so prone to buy through the mails. 
Of course, not all farmers are 
timid about asking for what they 
want, as anyone knows who has 
dealt with them, Still the fact 
stands that many country people 
buy through the mails because 
they are shy about asserting 
themselves when. in personal con- 
tact with others. This is espe- 


cially true when it comes to pur- 
chasing articles with which the 
buyer is not familiar, or that is 
not bought every day, such, for 
instance, as a suit of clothes or 


a hat. It does\not require any 
courage to go into a store to buy 
a quarter’s worth of sugar or a 
can of peas, but almost any shoe 
clerk, for instance, will tell you 
that many people are embarrassed 
about buying a pair of shoes. 
“Dealing with the bashful cus- 
tomer,” said the proprietor of a 
clothing store in a small town, “is 
one of the problems of my busi- 
ness. Of course, I don’t mean 
that they are so shy that we have 
to go out in the street and coax 
them in with a piece of sugar. 
They come in the store and ask 
for what they want, but unless 
the clerk is both patient and tact- 
ful he is likely to sell them some- 
thing that does not suit of else 
drive. them away without buying 
at all. Many a lost sale is due 


to the clerk’s inability to deal with 
a shy buyer. However, I would 
sooner lose a sale than have the 
customer. take the first thing that 
is shown him, be dissatisfied and 
as a result send his future orders 
to a mail-order house. This is 
something that is likely to happen 
very frequently unless the mer- 
chant takes precautions to guard - 
against it.” 

A department-store man in a 
somewhat larger city has had a 
similar experience. “We find it 
necessary,” he said, “to make 
things easy for the diffident shop- 
per. It is hard to make our clerks 
realize that a certain few of the 
customers who approach them 
every day are timid, and should 
be treated with exceptional cour- 
tesy and kindness, but neverthe- 
less this is a service that we try 
to give.” 


ALL RETAILERS DON’T HAVE CONFI- 
DENCE OF THEIR CUSTOMERS 


Those who are not familiar 
with small-town conditions have 
no idea of the enmity that exists 
in many places between the farmer 
and the merchant. The retailer 
is regarded as a parasite. He is 
supposed to be living on his wits. 
If he shows any evidence of pros- 
perity the farmer jumps to the 
conclusion that it is all coming 
out of his pocket. “I'll be gum- 
fozzled if I’ll support that fellow, 
with his stiff collar and gold 
watch-chain, any longer. My or- 
ders are going to Chicago after 
this.” While this may appear to 
be a joke, it became a very seri- 
ous matter in some sections. It 
is to counteract this very condi- 
tion that farmers’ and merchants’ 
clubs are being organized all over 
the Central West. Fortunately 
these clubs are working wonders 
in creating a feeling of co-opera- 
tion between the country people 
and the business men of the town. 

The dealer himself educates 
many persons in the advantages 
of mail-order buying. Poor store- 
keeping has driven more people 
to patronize the catalogue houses 
than any other single cause, ex- 
cepting only the price, argument. 


_For example, such a little thing 


as the of many merchants 
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to mark their goods in plain fig- 
ures has turned many patrons. to 
the people who sell by mail. A 
shopper is rightly suspicious of 
the retailer who marks his mer- 
chandise with a cipher price. Fur- 
thermore, many people are a little 
hesitant about asking the price of 
an unmarked article. They are 
afraid it may be more than they 
thought. How dealer-negligence 
works into the hands of the cata- 
logue houses is such an extensive 
subject in itself that I have space 


but to barely refer to it in this . 


article. Of course, there are man 
reasons why people buy throug 
the mails other than those I’ve 
mentioned, but most of them are 
well known and it is not neces- 
sary to discuss them here. The 
purpose of this article has been 
to show that many factors enter 
into mail-order buying besides 
those that are commonly recog- 
nized. 

But, in general, recalling the 
changes in the few years since 
I took my place behind the coun- 
ter, I would say that the merchant 
to-day is more receptive to sug- 
gestions from national advertisers 
than ever before. The trouble is 
many storekeepers don’t know 
what is the reason for their stag- 
nant business. They need outside 
help that will shake them into a 
realization of their problems and 
then definite suggestions on how 
to meet those problems resultfully. 


768 Posters Entered in Elec- 
trical Week Prize Contest 


Seven hundred and sixty-eight poster 
designs were submitted in the prize con- 
test started by the Society of Electrical 
Development which closed June 1. Only 


eighty had to be disqualified because of 
not meeting the rules of the competi- 
tion. The object of this contest is to 
get a design for a poster to be used in 
advertising America’s Electrical Week 
which will be held December 9-16 of this 
ear. 

, Some time will elapse before the an- 
nouncement of the prizewinners, as the 
judges only started their examinations 
of the submitted designe on June 12, and 
then the posters will have to make a 
tour of four cities for public inspection 
to compete for the popular choice prize 
before the judges’ choice can be made 
known. These public views will start 
at the Anderson Galleries in New York 
on June 19, and thence the pictures will 
go to Boston, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
respectively, 


INK 


Prizes to be awarded, as previously 
announced, are $1,000 for the grand 
prize; $500 for second prize; $300 for 
a popular choice prize; $200 for the art 
students’ prize, and $200 in prizes for 
students attending any institution’ of 
learning which includes courses in 
drawing or design, although not 
primarily an art school. 

Some of the posters may be sent on 
an exhibition tour in South America as 
examples of the advance in poster art 
in the United States, and as a sample 
of the way the electrical industry is 
carrying on its publicity campaign. 

The method the committee in charge 
of the campaign used to secure en- 
trants was this: It ublished a 
folder giving the details of the contest, 
its objects, the: prizes to be awarded, 
restrictions as to size of designs, num- 
ber of colors, hints as to what the 
Society wanted and did not want, etc. 
These folders were mailed to every 
artist whose name the committee could 
get; to art instructors all over the 
country; to all the high schools, whose 
names and locations it obtained from 
Government records, and to art clubs, 
libraries, etc. It also mailed this an- 
nouncement to the art departments of 
newspapers. As a result, it received 
1,280 individual requests for entry 
cards. 

While the contest technically opened 
April 1, most of these announcements 
didn’t go out until the seventh of April. 
The first design to be submitted ar- 
rived May 11 from Minneapolis, on 
which day two more arrived. On the 
closing day, June 1, 240 entries were 
received. Far Western contestants 
whose designs had not arrived on that 
date were nevertheless eligible, if their 
posters were in the hanas of the ex- 
press companies on June 1. 

The conditions specify that the poster 
symbolize or portray electricity as the 
greatest factor in modern civilization. 
Contestants were told to bear in mind 
that electricity has three distinct in- 
fluences—light, heat and power. Artists 
were asked to eliminate the suggestion 
of lightning. Designs were limited to 
six colors, and must include the words: 
“America’s Electrical Week, December 
2 to 9, 1916, ‘Do It Electrically.’ ” 


W. A. Phillis With Ohio 
Manufacturer 


W. A. Phillis has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Borden Com- 
pany, arren, Ohio, manufacturer of 

ipe cutters and die stocks. He has 
ately been connected with the metallur- 
ae and advertising departments of the 

ational Tube Company, Pittsburgh. 


T. D. MacGregor Goes to 
Guaranty Trust Company 


T. D. MacGregor, vice-president of 
the Harvey Blodgett Company, of St. 
Paul, Minn., has joined the Department 
of Publicity and New Business of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York; 
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Brown’s Business CoLLEGES 


Peck and Read, Owners 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mahin Advertising Company, May 13, 1916. 
Chicago. 


Gentlemen: 


We have been investing about fifty thousand dollars annually in adver- 
tising the merits of our twenty-two Brown’s Business Colleges. 


Of late years, however, we have been convinced that advertising is 
being gradually reduced to a science and that we were not getting the 
full effectiveness and efficiency from our way of advertising. 


However, I never was impressed much with the likelihood of any 
advertising company being able to help us, because I reasoned you did 
not understand the ‘‘school business,’’ but you remember the Saturday 
afternoon I went to Chicago and really investigated P 

Even yet I’m sure you do not understand the ‘‘school business’’ but 
you men back of the Mahin Company most certainly do understand the 
‘tadvertising business’’—and that’s the nib—your scientific knowledge of 
the basic principles of effective advertising together with our experience 
in the ‘‘school business’’ has produced the best, most comprehensive and 
complete campaign any similar kind of school has ever enjoyed. 


Our business has increased so rapidly we have broken all former 
records, even in the face of the War and Presidential campaign. 


I am now thoroughly convinced there is just as much ‘‘know how”’ in 
the advertising business as you Mahin men write it, as there is in the 
law business or any other profession. 


At first I considered your charge a little high but after getting the 
returns we have, it has proved to be the best investment in high quality 
brains I ever made. 


Naturally, I am a lot stronger for the Mahin Advertising Company 
and the sterling men behind it thanI ever was prejudiced against the- 
possible value of your service. 


I am mighty glad I did it now. 


Yours respectfully, 


President. 


We have had many experiences like this. May 
we help you solve your advertising problems? 


WILLIAM H. RANKIN WILBUR D. NESBIT HERMAN A. GROTH 


President Vice-President Secretary-Treasurer 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
‘Long Distance Telephone, Randolph 6600. ° 
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to all interested in the 
sale of any automo 
See 


Come to Philadelphia 


for the week commencing June 25th and enjoy the many 
interesting, pleasant and profitable features connected 
with the 12TH ANNUAL ConvVENTION of the 


Associated Advertising Clubs 


OF THE WORLD. 


While you are here.arrange your plans so you can 


Visit the Chilton Plant 


Here you will: find.one of the country’s largest 
-.and most. complete -plants devoted exclusively 
to the publishing of automobile trade papers. ,, 
We cordially invite you- to inspect this 
plant and place ourselves and our 
facilities at your service. 


Come and be our guests. 
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Investigate Chilton Service 
se ve Whether you can come to Philadelphia or not, you should 


thoroughly investigate Chilton Service if you want to econom- 
ically and successfully market any automobile product. 
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Chilton Service comprises the use of the three publications shown 
on this page and the free use in connection therewith of the 
Chilton List of the wholesale and retail automobile, accessory 
and garage trade of the United States. 


A page in each issue of each publication for a year costs 
but twenty-five hundred dollars and puts you in close ae | 
touch with the entire automobile industry of the country. / 

_ In no other way can you-so effici- - hd fy 
ently, so economically, so thoroughly it 2 
and ‘so’ quickly establish pees vil ‘ 

P|) ati | 

we will be glad to submit to you iy iy 

either in person or by mail. Hi | ) i \ : 

Market & 49th Sts. I Mh 


trade.connections. 

We have ample proof of this which 
ANY, Philadelphia, Penna 9 ia ing 
§ 
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Reader Interest 


determines quality of circulation. 


The surest indication of reader in- | 
terest is the length of time subscribers 
pay in advance. 


Nearly thirty per cent of the sub- 
scription list of 


Salen: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


is paid from one to three years in 
advance of June, 1917. 


Seventy-five per cent of the renewals 


to FeeSubGoee are for three years in 
advance. 


Foremost Farm Paper of the Northwest 


REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
A. H. BriLiincsLea A. D. McKinney 
No. 1 Madison Ave. Third Natl. Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
J. C. BrniincsLea ARM PAPERS Cuas, D. ANTHONY 
1119 Advertising Bldg. 1408 Kresge Bldg. 


Member of Agricultural Publishers Association 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Running an Art Department 


IV. Waste—Some Ways of Stopping It 


“S YSTEM is all very well in its 
way,” said an assistant to 
the man who had just been made 
art director of an agency, “but, 
for my part, I think it is a mistake 
to attempt to apply it to work of 
this sort. You can’t produce 
drawings as you can pork and 
beans, you know. The very mo- 
ment you commercialize an art 
department, you harden it.” 
Some persons will abide by that 
fallacy until the end of time. 
There is no compromise in their 
position. If an artist wishes to 
come in at half-past ten, work 
for an hour and then calmly go 
forth again, to sketch Boston 


There are less accidents as a 
consequence. Mr. Business Man, 
with large sums of money in- 
vested, smiles at the thought of 
a Twentieth-Century engineer 
stopping fifty miles out of Chi- 
cago to pick ferns. The obliga- 
tions of the staff artist are as 
vital and as necessary as any the 
railroad man has written in his lit- 
tle book of rules. 

We, therefore, find the really 
efficient art manager not only 
expecting regular hours and con- 
sistent service of his artists, minus 
all this nonsense about “tempera- 
ment,” but wise adherence to 
small items of office conduct, as 


THE WASTEFUL MANNER OF SQUEEZING PIGMENT OUT ON A PIECE OF CARDBOARD HAS 
GIVEN PLACE TO THE USE.OF CHINA SLABS WITH SPECIAL COMPARTMENTS 


Fern, in Central Park, because 
the whim happens to have struck 


him, the eccentricity will be 
charged up to “temperament” and 
passed off with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

On the. other hand, your busi- 
ness man, in the face of swift 
and very sure compeétition, can’t 
afford to carry the dead weight 
of a mess of such _ porridge. 
Every department of his business 
must pay. Loss is ‘no longer 
looked upon as an occasionally 
necessary evil. This old world is 


beginning to be run on schedule. os 


well; a desire to “make the de- 
partment pay” and so to do things 
the economical, saving way, that 
running expenses will be put on a 
reasonable basis. 

The assistant mentioned above 
—the fellow who didn’t want to 
“over-run the department with 
system”—is no longer a part of 
that organization. He did not 
belong with the new management. 
His place is with a younger 
agency where the true value, of 
doing a job, large or small, scien- 
tifically, has not as yet put in an 
appearance. 
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We have great. seanest for the 
gentleman: who fired him. 

He was courageous where cour- 
age is very much needed. It is 
often amazingly ‘difficult to fly in 
the face of a bulwark of petty 
precédents, while thirty or forty 
mefi stand about and grin. 

Artists ‘afe not always tolerant 
of detail, Many of them—and 
this applies to the talented boys, 
too-——-wax exceeding wroth when 























THIS CABINET FOR FILING DRAWING PA- 

PERS HAS A MAIN DOOR WITH LOCK AND 

THAT MOVE 

WITH HINGED END DOORS TO 
KEEP OUT DUST 


KEY AND COMPARTMENTS 
OUTWARD, 


asked to change their way of 
doing things by so much as a 
hair’s-breadth. A wave of righ- 
teous indignation always breaks 
over the chap who wants to econ- 
omize. This is true, whether the 
experiment goes on in a canning 
factory or an art department. 

But the man who wants to save 
and to economize and to discover 
shorter cuts and to eliminate 
waste is the big fellow to-day. 
He is as indispensable as the very 
work itself. Business develop- 
ment has made him a giant. 

Our friend, the new art direc- 
tor, spent a very uncomfortable 
month while his pet theories were 
germinating. Ali the “regulars” 
laughed knowingly—some went so 


far as to enter complaints; very, 
very few gave him the encour- 
agement and co-operation his aim 
merited. 

We will not go so far as to 
say that his men were purposely 
mean or selfish or stubborn. They 
were quite human in the way they 
took exception to being lifted 
from the nest-full of hobbies they 
had been squatting on for these 
many ‘moons past. So they 
clucked and ruffled their feathers, 


-and’ went walking around the 


department on the high-spots 
only. 

The various grades of paper 
stock used in the work were ex- 
pensive, with prices going higher. 
Before his advent, all such stock 
had been kept on a table at the 
end of the room. Packages were 
placed here and beneath the table, 
just as they arrived from the 
mills. When an artist wanted a 
sheet, he grabbed it up for him- 
self. Drawing paper, at ten and 
twenty cents per single sheet; 
heavier wash board, crayon pa- 
pers, ,tracing tissues, colored 
stocks for dummies and car 
cards, ‘were mixed in one grand 
jumble, with no one to pay any 
particular attention to them. 

The art director did’ some me- 
thodical figuring. He balanced 
the number of drawings produced 
with the sheets of paper pur- 
chased in a given time. It wasn’t 
a very pretty showing., Waste 
was going on, that was certain. 

He called one of the old-timers 
of the department. 

“Tsn’t that a rather careless way 
to keep our stock?” he inquired 
casually. “Didn’t you find there 
was considerable waste?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” the man 
answered, “it seemed to be all 
right as far as I could see. Handy 
—when a man wants a sheet all 
he’s gotta do is .to go over and 
get it.” 

But investigation brought to 
light these’ serious conditions: 

Whole sheets were being used 
when half sheets would suffice. 

Half sheets were used when 
quarter sheets would do. 

As the paper was uncovered, 
dust, gathering over-night and 
ground into the sensitive sur- 
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Our Card — 


Please 


OULDN’T it be a good thing for you to 
issue the best booklet printed in America? 


Your customers don’t know 
you or your factory. They 
see both through your printed 
matter. Does your printed 
matter truly reflect the dig- 
nity of your business and its 
high ideals? 


Wouldn’t it 
pay you to 
make a part- 
ner of your 
printer — to 
make it possi- 
ble for him to 
put into your 
next catalog 
all of the creative, artistic 
skill his organization pos- 
sesses? We are trying to 
back up your printer in his 
fight to produce for you more 
profitable printing. 


Printing Papers 


We do this because an 
improvement in printing 
means a great consumption 
of the finest quality of paper, 
and it is in these grades that 
Warren’s Papers hold pre- 

eminence. 


Exquisite 
Cameo—Lus- 
tro, with its 
surface that 
glows but does 
not glare— 
Cumberland 
Coated — Silk- 
ote —Printone 
are papers you must know all 
about to produce good print- 
ing. Let us send our 1916 
Suggestion Book and explain 
our success in standardizing 
paper-making processes, 


S. D. WARREN & CO., 163 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


+ Menufacturers of STANDARDS in Coated and Uncoated Printing Papers 
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Stock Farms Are the Best 
Farms in Every State 


The land is rich where live stock is fed. 

The owners are men of sense and substance. 

They are manufacturers, not miners. 

That is to say, they operate their plants to produce a finished article, 
saving the by-products for themselves instead of hauling their crops 
and their soil fertility to market. 

The Breeder’s Gazette is their favorite newspaper. 

That is a generally admitted fact. 

The reasons why this is so are obvious. 

Men who have guatity in their farm animals demand QuALity in 
their reading matter. 

They know that this is to be had in The Breeder’s Gazette. 


REGULAR MAILINGS OF 


The Breeder’s Gazette 


FOR 1916 HAVE BEEN AS FOLLOWS: 


January 6....92,049 copies. March 23... .93,720 — 
13... .91,623 £3 30... .93,780 


ee = April 
7 = 1 
February 3....92;: copies. 
10... 0 es 
17..0:393; “ 
24.008 3 
March 2.... copies. Peay 
9.06 “ 25... 339% 329 
16... 
1,959,915 
93, 


Less copies mailed to advertisers, agencies, agricultural schools, ex- 
changes, etc. 

net i 90,722 
Sample copies not included in this statement. 
These 90,000 readers of The Breeder’s Gazette are the farmers who 
own the valuable lands of the country and who farm with intelligence 
and capital—who grow large crops by the best methods and with 
modern equipment—and in connection with purebred live stock. 
You can reach them through the business columns of their favorite 
newspaper, 


The Breeder’s Gazette 


542 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Gzorcr W. HerBert, Inc., In q Watace C. RIoHARDSON, Inc., 
Western Representatives, PRP Eastern Representatives, 
600 Advertising Bldg., OS wr 881 Fourth Ave., 
Cur10aco, ILL. a Scare New Yor« City. 
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faces, made it necessary to dis- 
card many sheets. 

Artists were using the high- 
priced paper for their first, initial 
rough-outs and for experimental 
sketches. 

Fine grades of special stock 
were employed for cheap line- 
work sketches. 

Men would scissor off generous 
areas of stock and throw it on 
the floor. 

Dozens of half-used sheets 
were found in portfolios. It had 
been the custom for a man to 
start a sketch and if the first few 
lines were not pleasing to him, 
o “chuck the sheet in his port- 
folio” and secure a new one en- 
tirely. A little elbow-grease and 
a rubber—as the saying goes— 


its own. A large, over-all door, 
with lock and key, completed this 
inexpensive money-saver. 

The cabinet was locked at night 
and one man made responsible 
for it. Artists were not permitted 
to’ go there for paper... A half 
hour before starting hour, the 
chief assistant attached to each 
order slip the paper best suited 
for that particular job and the 
size sheet it demanded. When 
an artist reached his desk he 
found his job and his paper in his 
portfolio. There was a special 
cabinet for rough-sketch paper— 
newspaper stock. Men had re- 
course to this whenever it pleased 
them to do so. 

Drawing papers and_ boards 
were kept clean, kept flat, and in 


SOME INNOVATIONS THAT ARTISTS GREW TO LIKE--INCLUDING GLASS OF CLEAN WATER 
ON EVERY DESK TWICE A DAY, COVERS SCREWED TIGHTLY ON JARS OF 
WHITE AND ALL INK BOTTLES CORKED WHEN NOT IN USE 


would have made the extra sheet 
unnecessary. 

Expensive stock used as “hand- 
rests” or for mixing paints. 

Drawing paper is expensive. A 
hundred sheets run into real 
money. It is so easy to be waste- 
ful in this respect, too. When 
one does not actually buy a thing 
oneself, one is not always thought- 
ful. We are economical of our 
own. We need a guardian where 
someone else’s property is con- 
cerned. 

The art manager had a special 
cabinet constructed. It was large 
nough to hold full sheets of 
drawing paper in the size com- 
monly used. 

There were eleven individual 
shelves or compartments for the 
various grades, and each com- 
partment boasted an end door all 


perfect order. Waste was elimi- 
nated entirely. The paper bill was 
cut a little over thirty per cent. 

There are still artists blandly 
indifferent to the cost of working 
materials. Tube paint, more par- 
ticularly water-colors, is as high- 
priced just now as it is difficult 
to obtain. 

Our new art manager friend 
soon ran upon waste number two. 
On small jobs, the temptation was 
strong to squeeze a little paint out 
on a bit of cardboard or strip of 
paper and use these expensive 
mediums as a palette. 

Suppose we analyze this lazy 
habit. 

If the cardboard containing the 
colors is not thrown away en- 
tirely, at the end of the day, the 
pigment soaks into the fabric of 
the paper, becomes a part of it, 
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and when the spongy surface is 
wet again, is of no use whatso- 
ever. The life and warmth and 
body of colors are absorbed. 

On almost every desk _ this 
method of color procedure was 
in vogue. On a night forage 
through the department the direc- 
tor found a dozen or more empty 
cigarette boxes in one man’s desk. 
He opened them, out of sheer 
curiosity, and found them dabbed 
inside with paint—a box for each 
tint. Many of the colors were 
dried out, others were choked 
with the paper fibre. All in all, 
it was a sloppy, indifferent and 
needlessly wasteful habit. 


No. 1, BRUSH ALLOWED TO DRY WITHOUT TAPERING DOWN THE 
NO. 2, BRUSH PUT AWAY STILL HEAVY WITH PAINT; 
CAUSED BY LEAVING BRUSH IN GLASS OF WATER 
OR INK BOTTLE; NO. 4, BRUSH LEFT SOAKED IN INK OVER NIGHT; 

NO. 5, BRUSH PROPERLY CLEANED AND TAPERED be 


HAIR; 
no. 3, “KINK” 


A quick summary of the order- 
book, paint bills and situation in 
general inspired the purchase of 
mixing slabs for every artist— 
china slabs, with compartments 
for colors. Two dozen cheap 
china dinner plates were added. 
These slabs were given to every 
man. At night an assistant went 
the rounds, placed a slip of damp- 
ened blotter in such a way as to 
cover the plates without touching 
the paint. Color, squeezed from 
the tube, could be used, right 
down to the last smitch. Again 
waste had been done away with. 

Too many jars of Chinese white 
were being used. 


Answer, tops left off jars. 
Paint hardened, cracked and re- 
quired too much time in the re- 
mixing and making ready for use. 
Artists therefore surreptitiously 
threw these jars aside. Remedy, 
a custodian of paint—a man dele- 
gated to put a little water in each 
jar at the end of the day and 
screw on covers. Result, half the 
amount in jars used. 

Very fine camel’s-hair brushes, 
in eleven different sizes, were used 
in the department. The monthly 
bill for them was exorbitant and 
the director was mystified. At 
first he did not trace the trouble 
to its source. But one day he 
happened to 
catch a_ begin- 
ner throwing a 
brush in with 
the trash—a 
brush that had 
cost seventy 
cents less than 
five days be- 
fore. 

“What’s the 
matter with the 
brush?” the 
man was asked. 

“No good 
any more.” 

“Let’s have a 
look. What’s 
the trouble with 
it?” 

“Oh, no point. 
All dried out— 
hairs falling.” 
It proved to 

the man’s 
own lazily in- 
different fault. He had not made 
a business of washing out_his 
brushes after using them. They 
were thrown down, heavy with 
pigment. It dried in the hair. 
Nothing causes deterioration with 
more celerity. The life of a 
brush, even of superior quality, 
is extremely limited when put to 
such an unfair test. 

Signs and written slips were of 
no avail. 

And so—alf other means having 
been exhausted and found want- 
ing, the paint man added this 
fresh duty to his list, and went 
the rounds of the desks twice 
each day—at noon, when the men 
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You Incur no 


Obligation 


in making an appointment to discuss 
your sales and advertising problems 
with me. If you should decide to 
use my services, you may have your 
choice of two plans: 


First <A fixed sum for counsel and 
constructive criticism. 


Second A fee of 15%, in which case I 
assume full responsibility as 
outlined in my Declaration of 
Principles, a copy of which will 
be sent to you upon request. 


My customers secure the best quality 
of service their money can buy in 
the planning, preparing and merchan- 
dising of advertising campaigns. 


They pay nothing for being solicited 


to do business eS ie 


33 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
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Biggest May in 6 Years 


FOR THE 


Seattle Cimes 


The thirty-one days’ issues of the Times for 
the month of May carried 76,236 inches 
of advertising, a gain of 7,114 inches over 
May, 1915. 


For the same period the Times’ average 
daily circulation touched 72,181 copies, 
and the Sunday Times averaged 80,499 


copies. 


A remarkable newspaper making remark- 
able gains. And the reason back of these 
records is the growing knowledge among 
advertisers that the Pacific Northwest, in 
which the Times circulates, is a splendid 
market, thoroughly covered by the Times. 





MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


TIMES PRINTING COMPANY. 
somes OF SEATTLE ‘50ctcm 


Eastern Representative: THE S.C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


Tribune Building, New York Tribune Building, Chicago 
Third National Bank Building, St. Louis Ford Building, Detroit 
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vere out, and at night, after they 
had gone. He washed out all 


brushes, smoothed the hairs and 
placed them in dust-proof desk- 


eafs. 

A tidy little sum, in brush- 
money alone, was saved and is 
eing saved right along. More- 
iver, brushes are always ready 
for instant use and in working 
rder. The men rather approved 
if the scheme. 

The special India drawing ink, 
used so extensively, comes in ex- 
tremely small bottles, although the 
price is large. And whether pur- 
chased by the quart or by the 
individual bottle, the moral point- 
ed out here remains the same. 
The very character of its contents 
invites speedy evaporation. It 
dries out very quickly. When it 
is “thick” it retards work, is 
wasteful, and makes for artistic 
profanity, because of its clogging 
the fine pens manufactured by 
Mr. Gillott. 

Still another reform—the “Great 
India Ink Round-Up,” was put 
forward by the resourceful art 
manager. He caused all of the 
various bottles to be collected 
each night in a big box. Their 
contents were tested with pen and 
paper. If the consistency was 
not exactly as it should be, ammo- 
nia was used for thinning. Nearly 
empty bottles were filled. Then 
stoppers were put in every bottle. 
Much less ink was necessary of 
purchase, and there was consider- 
ably less jamming down of pen 
points. in irate impatience. 

It is interesting to note that 
the “Supplies Man” kept his eye 
on the desks and the men all 
during the day. He anticipated 
wants, large or small. Men did 
not find it necessary to get up 
and make a prolonged search for 
this or that. It was brought to 
them promptly and they went 
right on with their jobs uninter- 
rupted. 

So efficient did this depart- 
mental work become that when 
an artist sat down at his drawing- 
table or desk to begin the new 
day, his working machine was 
perfect and in apple-pie order. 
Just so many thumb-tacks, a little 
metal box containing pens of 
various sizes, clean water in clean 


containers, a fresh blotter, three 
grades of pencils, sharpened on 
an automatic sharpener, etc. 

But the most interesting, the 
most exhilarating part of it is 
this—contrary to popular super- 
stition and belief, contrary to 
what the men themselves thought 
at first, they liked these clean, 
sensible innovations! 

Art is work. 

There is no need to surround it 
with fuss and with feathers, and 
to pamper the men who produce 
it. They are happiest when busi- 
est; it is an inexorable law of life. 
Add system and immaculate tools 
of the profession, and you elimi- 
nate waste. 

And when you eliminate waste 
you have solved one of the very 
greatest secrets of success. 


Advertises in Behalf of Paroled 
Convicts 


Advertising as a means of assisting 
paroled convicts to get the right kind 
of employment is a new phase of the 
possibilities of publicity. hat is what 
is being done by H. B. Rodgers, chief 
parole officer of Elmira Reformatory, 
who has an office in New York. He is 
advertising in technical publications 
reaching eres for the purpose of 
explaining the object of the Rodgers’ 
Loyal Club, composed of these paroled 
men, and making a plea for them. 

His statement in a recent quarter- 
page ad was as follows: 

“The Rodgers’ Loyal. Club, organized 
by paroled inmates of the New York 
State Reformatory at Elmira, New York, 
for the purpose of self-help, can fur- 
nish male help to employers in need 
of young men from 17 to 30 years of 
age. 

“As an employer of labor, will you 
help in this effort at rehabilitation by 
giving one or more of our members 
employment? 

“We can furnish almost any. kind 
of ability required, from the expert 
accountant to ordinary laborer. 

“Hundreds of these young men are 
making good in this city to-day through 
the co-operation of business men in 
giving them honest employment. 

“Are you interested enough to help 
in this manner to prevent crime and 
to save from criminal lives the really 
worthy men we could send to you?” 


Hurley to Head Trade 


Commission 


Edward N. Hurley, Federal Trade 
Commissioner, will become chairman of 
the commission July 1, succeeding Jo- 
seph E. Davies, the commission adopt- 
ing the rotation system followed by the 
Interstate Commission. 





How Ingersoll’s Advertising Activ- 
ities Are Unified 


“Ideas” Are Part of a General Scheme, and All Aim to Help Dealers 
Genuinely 


‘ 


SEVERAL telling ideas are de- 
veloped in the new Ingersoll 
watch campaigning. The news- 
paper and magazine advertise- 
ments, for instance, are most of 
them run over the signature, not 
of the company, but of “The Man 
Behind the Counter”; they are 
dealer copy after the Clothcraft 
style. 

Then, the list of twenty-two 
newspapers in almost as many 
centers of population is made up 
almost exclusively of papers 
“free from objectionable adver- 
tising.” It was, in fact, large- 
ly picked by the National Vigi- 
lance Committee, and is the first 
campaign on any scale to be so 
directed. 


By Charles W. Hurd 


Again, the house is making use 
in an interesting advertising way 
of its selected mailing list. These 
4,000 live dealers out of a total 
of 60,000 constitute its Blue List 
customers and receive a distinc- 
tive service. 

And the launching of the big- 
gest campaign the house has ever 
attempted comes at a time when 
its factories—another one has 
just been added—are heavily 
oversold, and the cost of ma- 
terials and labor is_ steadily 
climbing. The house knows, as 
a seasoned campaigner, that its 
advertising is as much for the 
future as for the present, but 
there are thousands of other ad- 
vertisers who have not reached 

that conviction, and 
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First, find yourselfin this 


—then the numbers will tell you which of these 
Ingersoll watches are best suited to your needs. 


enter scteal sina of watches) 





the demonstration 
is valuable for its 
educational bearings. 
A discussion of any 
one of these points 
would be fertile in 
10 suggestion, but prob- 
ably the most vital 
thing in the campaign, 
to most advertisers, is 
the way in which the 
Ingersoll advertising 
department cross- 
references and con- 
nects up its different 
advertising effects so 
as to get an extra- 
ordinary and extend- 
ed use out of them 
all; the way in which, 
to use its own words, 
the house “builds 
complete little sales 
campaigns around dif- 
ferent features of the 
dealer service.” This 
is the Ingersoll an- 
swer to that periodi- 
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ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO, - 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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HOW INGERSOLL WORKED OUT THE “PRODUCT FOR EVERY 
USE” IDEA IN LARGE NEWSPAPER AND 
MAGAZINE SPACE 


all advertising depart- 
ments: where to find 
fresh selling ideas: 
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MERRY 
CHRISTMAS! 


AST year St. Nicholas helped a lot of 
advertisers to get their goods on Christ- 
mas trees or in Christmas stockings. 


This year we want all our advertising friends 
to know all about the plan behind this “help.” 


So we’ve prepared an illustrated folder telling 
the story. 


If you’d like to see it now, just tear off the cou- 
pon pe “gl Raa it to your business letterhead 
and mail it to 8ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York, 


Last year 15,676 Christmas Catalogs were dis- 


tributed to St. Nicholas subscribers who wrote 
to the magazine for such information. This is 
one feature of the St. Nicholas Xmas-Sales Plan. 


This plan makes it easier to select as Christmas 
gifts the articles advertised in St. Nicholas than 
to do hit-or-miss Christmas “shopping.” Christ- 
mas 1916 marks the third year of this service, 
which has been a success from the start, because 
it solves the Christmas problem of both gift- 
givers and gift-getters. 


Complete information about the plan is con- 
tained in the folder, “The Seven Essentials of 
a Christmas Advertising Medium,” which we’re 
going to mail to you as soon as you say the 
word. 


St. NICHOLAS 
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St. Nicholas, 353 Fourth Ave., New iaraaah 
Send “The Seven Essentials” to 
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PTE 
BALTIMORE SUN 


Advertising Gains 
Break All Records 








The advertising gains of the Baltimore Sun 
pen issues) for the first five months of 1916 are as 
ollows: 


ADVERTISING GAIN 


ares ar 213,778 Lines 
February 277,155 Lines 
300,601 Lines 

. 231,759 Lines 

324,549 Lines 

"Five Months” ...... 13347,842 Lines 




















CIRCULATION MORE THAN 


165,000 PAID DAILY 


THE SUN is the only Baltimore Paper 
that continues to publish daily its net paid 
comparative circulation figures. 
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With most advertising depart- 
ments, it is not too much to say, 
each “idea” is in a class by itself, 
a stunt individually conceived, 
often unrelated to other parts of 
the scheme except in some gen- 
eral way, as by the name, trade- 
mark or trade character. A good 
many of the ideas, as we know, 
come from the outside. Adver- 


tising agents and free-lances are 


submitting “copy” or 
suggestions. Litho- 
graphic houses, nov- 


For instance, a number of years 
ago, the house gave its dealers a 
metal arm or bracket designed to 
carry a half-dozen watches. It 
was to swing on the inside of 
the store or in the window. It 
was enameled and lettered on 
both sides and bore the names of 
the watches. It was a good fix- 
ture. That would have been 
enough with most houses and 





elty men, printers and 
engravers are all 
soliciting for business, 
or the best of them 
are, on the basis of 
“ideas.” The average 
advertising depart- 
ment selects one or 
more of them and 
they go out, perhaps, 
tied up intimately 
with the rest of the 
advertising scheme, 
but more often than 
not making grand- 
stand plays each on 
its own account. 

The tying-up, link- 
ing-together idea is 


Found-a Watch! 


It looks like it belongs to a substantial citizen. 
It feels that way, too; it’s smooth and solid and 
thin. It slips into your pocket like a silver dollar 
and lies there snug and flat. 

It keeps good time. It's the kind of watch 
your friends check their time by—that always gets 
you to your train while it is still in the station, 

I've been looking for this watch for years. I 
Know my customers want a thin, accurate, 7- 
jeweled, bridge-model watch like this; but until 
now the price of such a watch has been more 
than many of them cared to pay. That's why this 
new one is such a find. The name is “Ingersoll- 
Reliance.” And the price is just about a third what 
you think it would be. It's THREE DOLLARS. 


one of the most im- 
portant that has re- 
ceived general recog- 
nition in the last half- 
decade or so of ad- 
vertising. There was 
a time when it got no 
further than the house 
name or brand. Then 


Lehn 
Ma Hom Sch . 








came trade characters 
and the synchronizing 
of local and national 
advertising in result- 
ful drives, the bring- 
ing in of window displays and 
mail campaigns at the same time, 
and at length the concentration of 
all forms and forces upon a “na- 
tional week,” which asks and 
often gets almost exclusive atten- 
tion in its line for the product for 
that period. 

It is this principle of linking- 
up, concentration, or intensive 
cultivation that the Ingersoll ad- 
vertising department has been ex- 
perimenting with and applying in 
a different way from most adver- 
tising departments, 





NEW DEPARTURE IN INGERSOLL NEWSPAPER COPY WAS 
ALSO REPRODUCED AS WINDOW CARDS 


they would have gone on to an- 
other good dealer-help when that 
one had outlived its welcome in 
the dealer’s store. 

Not so the Ingersoll advertis- 
ing department. This year, seek- 
ing new ideas, it looked to the 
old devices, searching for’ new 
ways to freshen and rejuvenate 
them instead of abandoning them 
for new devices and new ex- 
pense. There is a limit, too, to 
what the dealer can put in his 
store. Many stores carry the 
watches as a side-line and will 
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use only one or two watch dis- 
plays. And, on the whole, the 
house wisely prefers a perma- 
nent corner in a lot of stores to 
an occasional whole window in 
a few. 

This situation made it an im- 
portant advertising problem, how 
to save the metal arm and yet 
how to get additional space for 
other material—posters, cards, 
advertisements, cartons or art 
boxes. Every additional piece of 
display generally ended by crowd- 
ing out some of the others. Was 
it not possible to keep down the 
number of pieces and conserve 
the good ideas? 


TWO IDEAS IN ONE 


The Ingersoll solution is full of 
possibilities to advertisers in 
every line—it doubled up the 
metal arm with a poster in a 
novel way. The arm is perma- 
nent, the poster periodical. One 
becomes a holder for the other, 
and in this way both are pre- 
served. The poster is made in a 
long strip or cut-out of card- 
board a few inches high and rests 
on the arm, attracting attention 
to the watches which dangle be- 
low. The poster is changed every 
season. There was one for the 
winter season, suggesting Inger- 
soll watches for skaters; another 
for Easter, another for summer 
sporting, and so on. 

The arm and poster are linked 
up with the local newspapers and 
moving. picture advertising by the 
same poster design in the electro 
and lantern slide. Announce- 
ment of the seasonal changes is 
made in the bulletin and the ma- 
terial is forwarded upon receipt 
of the return card with the deal- 
er’s signature. 

Before touching on the other 
methods of linking-up, let us 
glance at the new general cam- 
paign. Its object is to introduce 
the new watches and to make it 
clear to trade and public that In- 
gersoll now means not simply a 
Dollar Watch, but a line. There 
are twelve or thirteen advertised 
items in the latter, ranging from 
$1 to $3 in price. 

Besides these primary objects, 
there is also another object of 


great importance, namely, to help 
the dealer and bring him up to 
the front in a new and striking 
way. The Ingersolls cannot be 
charged with having fallen short 
in co-operation with the trade. 
They have provided innumerable 
sales helps. They have been the 
first in any line to furnish their 
dealers with a complete system of 
accounting, stock-keeping and or- 
dering for the purpose of making 
better merchants of them. Some- 
what similar instruction, it is 
true, had been given retailers by 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany and the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, but this was 
for the direct purpose of selling 
them their accounting or reckon- 
ing machines. 

In further evidence of their 
attitude toward the dealer the 
Ingersolls had also recently dis- 
continued the practice of mak- 
ing direct sales to the public. 
Whenever it is necessary to make 
an exception to this, the profit in 
the transaction is given the 
dealer. 

But when all is said, there still 
remains the fact that every sell- 
ing help and ad up to this time 
had bristled with the name of In- 
gersoll. The dealers had no spe- 
cial grievance with regard to the 
house. It is a sore, point with 
dealers that all manufacturers 
are over-keen about getting into 
the spotlight. 

_A few manufacturers are be- 
ginning to see that it may be bet- 
ter business not to “rub it in” so 
hard. The dealer may defer be- 
cause, after all, the advertising 
gets the results, and he too wants 
results, but there is no question 
that he would work a great deal 
harder if it were done some 
other way—his way, for instance. 
There is evidently a loss of pow- 
er in distribution here, and In- 
gersoll is one of those that see it. 

Once seen, the difficulty of ef- 
fecting a compromise between the 
two opposing views fades away. 
There is no sense in crippling 
the dealer-helps which must play 
up the manufacturer’s name, but 
in the advertising, local and na- 
tional, there is obviously an op- 
portunity for sharing the glory 
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For advertising managers—and agencies— 
interested in influencing the buying habits 

of the great American public— 

so far as concerns any item of clothing, 

or the fabrics and other materials entering therein, 
here is something to consider— 


more than $250,000.00 was spent by and through 
retail merchants in their local newspapers _ 

in a period of two weeks (March 27 to April 8, 1916) 
to emphasize the DRESS UP idea. 


Investigate the gains in sales, profits and good-will 

available for those manufacturers of textiles and clothing 
who take advantage of the semi-annual DRESS UP weeks. 
‘Two connecting links between manufacturers of 

textiles and clothing and the millions of American 

men and women who buy and wear that clothing are :— 


1. the retail merchants of America, and 


2. the four FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS. 


More than 5800 merchants in 925 cities and towns 


took part in the Spring, 1916, DRESS UP. 
A still greater number will take part in the 
DRESS UP weeks opening the Fall season. 


The whole national DRESS UP idea developed from the 
initiative and persistent support of the 


four FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS— 
Comen’s eat. 

MEN'S WEAR 

\USASRLAP PARAL 

Daily Crade Record 


whose prestige with their more than 25,000 subscribers 
(net, paid-in-advance, non-duplicating )— 
exclusively among makers and distributors of textiles 

and clothing for men and women and their families— 
enables them to promote the semi-annual DRESS UP weeks 
for the common good of American merchants and the 
American public. 


For free leaflet summarizing the remarkable results 

of the Spring, 1916, DRESS UP and for suggestions 
concerning co-operation in the Fall, 1916, DRESS UP, 
write, on your business stationery, to the 

DRESS UP BUREAJ, Inc., 

822 Broadway, New York. 
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Are You Interested 
In Farm Boys? 


If you are, the Dixie Guards department of 
the Southern Agriculturist will grip you. 


The Dixie Guards is an army of farm boys 
which has been built up on the idea of service. 
Its camps dot the Southern states and of 
this work Prof. Holden says: 


“The organization of boys known 
as the Dixie Guards organized by the 
Southern Agriculturist for the pur- 
pose of self-improvement, as well as 
improvement of farm crops and 
country life, is one of the great 
forward movements of the day and 


cannot be too highly complimented. 


“These boys are learning to help 
themselves and the Southern Agri- 
culturist is to be congratulated on 
its great work of organizing the 
Dixie Guards. ‘Too much cannot 
be said in praise of the movement.” 


Hundreds of these boys are becoming men 
and GOOD farmers every year. Will they 
ever forget the Southern Agriculturist? 

If you will read the Dixie Guards page for 
a few issues, you will KNOW they won’t—that 
is, if you were ever a real boy yourself. 


If you haven’t copies of the paper at hand, 
write for them. 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST | 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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with the dealer without sacri- 
ficing the selling chance, and 
that is what the house has done 
in putting the talk in the dealers’ 
mouths and signing “The Man 
Behind the Counter.” The dealer 
is the authority. He stands back 
of the watches and tells how 
good they are. The words “In- 
versoll” and “Ingersoll Reliance,” 
when they appear in the ad, are 
set in the same type as the con- 
text. 


DEALERS WERE PLEASED WITH NEW 
STYLE OF COPY 


It will be objected by . some 
that since the dealers’ names are 
not given, the change is more in 
form than in substance. As a 
matter of fact, the dealers them- 
selves are highly pleased. 

It might be said, without, per- 
haps, pushing the comparison too 
far, that this new advertising is 
another instance of linking up 
the dealer with the manufacturer 
in a new way and making use of 
advertising to bridge the gap be- 
tween them and increase the good 
will of both. : 

The list of mediums in this 
largest campaign ever planned by 
the house takes in newspapers, 
general magazines, farm papers, 
juvenile magazines and medical, 
automobile, motorboat, sporting 
and theatrical papers. It will be 
the first time in years that an 
extensive campaign has been run 
in the newspapers. The schedule 
calls for about ten insertions in 
six weeks, two ads of 18 inches 
over four columns, and eight of 
nine inches double. 

In this newspaper campaign, 
the house which has been one of 
the champions of clean advertis- 
ing, decided, according to W. H. 
Ingersoll, marketing manager, 
that it must play a consistent réle 
and when possible favor the 
“clean” newspapers. In doing 
this, it submitted its list to the 
National Vigilance Committee, as 
said, and followed its direction 
in most cases. In many instances 
this involved passing by papers 
of large circulation and going in- 
to papers of relatively small cir- 
culation, One such paper re- 
ported that it was the “first. en- 


couragement” it had _ received 
from a national advertiser in two 
years. “Manufacturers,” it said, 
“do not seem to care whether a 
paper contains objectionable ad- 
vertising or not, providing it is 
not on the same page with its 
own advertising.” The selection 
of the list also brought a storm 
of criticism from the papers 
turned down. 

The Ingersoll salesmen, too, 
who may be said to have re- 
ceived a more thorough ground- 
ing in advertising principles than 
most roadmen have, wanted to 
know why the smaller mediums 
had been chosen. 

It is too early to gauge the re- 
sults of this policy. There will, 
of course, be no direct returns to 
show one thing or the other. But 
there are already some decisive 
reactions. The dealers appear 
pleased by the character of the 
copy almost without reference to 
the medium chosen. And as the 
smaller papers are not so 
crowded with advertising, the 
watch ads*stand out better. If 
any advantage still remains in fa- 
vor of the more popular medi- 
ums, it may be overcome by the 
word of mouth and editorial ad- 
vertising which the house is al- 
ready getting as the result of its 
departure in policy and new link- 
ing up with the vigilance move- 
ment. 

Coming now to the service de- 
tails, let us note how this idea of 
comprehensive treatment or link- 
ing up is further applied. 

One of the most interesting 
ways in which it is worked out 
has to do with cartons and 
boxes. Virtually all advertisers 
design their’ cartons and boxes 
with a view to display, but few of 
them have made so much out of 
so little as the Ingersoll advertis- 
ing department. The watch car- 
tons and boxes are not at all 
elaborate, generally having only 
a word or two on each side 
against a flat color. But each of 
the different brands has a differ- 
ent color, and these colors har- 
monize. There are colored price 
cards to match each brand, taste- 
fully lettered, with easel support, 
and with printed directions on the 
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back to guard against wrong use. 
In addition to this, the cartons 
may be cut or split up into win- 
dow cards, and the dealer is ad- 
vised to save his old cartons so 
that he may always use them as 
cards if he does not want to use 
them as boxes. Another idea, not 
so original, is the mammoth size 
art or watch box for window dis- 


ay. 

Most houses selling under a 
guarantee content themselves 
with advertising “guaranteed.” 
Sometimes there is a string to the 
guarantee and the less said about 
it the better. But perhaps more 
often the guarantee is far too 
broad and plays havoc with the 
net of the business; so that no 
more is made of it than is pos- 
sible. 


ADVERTISING THE GUARANTEE 


In the watch business there are 
watches with unlimited guaran- 
tees. The Ingersoll guarantee is 
against damage from ordinary 
treatment for a limited time. The 
competition in guarantees does 
not worry the company, which 
sells as many watches as all the 
other American watch manufac- 
turers put together, but it is an 
important thing, nevertheless, to 
make the watch purchaser real- 
ize the exact nature of its guar- 
antee. And so it puts the guar- 
antee before the customer, not 
as a wall sign or a mat or hanger, 
but as a good-sized counter sign, 
thrusting itself upon his attention. 
The sign links up directly with 
the printed guarantee enclosed in 
the watch case, and indirectly 
with the rest of the advertising. 
Use is made of the house-organ 
to explain by means of interest- 
ing thumb-nail pictures what 
abuses the guarantee does not 
cover, and additional importance 
is thus given to the sign, which is 
no less an advertisement than a 
protection. 

The rule, virtually, is to make 
a campaign event of every new 
feature. A watch exhibit in the 
shape of a stand containing a 
large assortment of watches was 
not only scheduled for the win- 
dow but pictured in newspaper 
electros and “movie” slides. It 


was further dignified by having 
the salesmen take orders for ‘t 
and for mats or electros ani 
slides on a special blank contain- 
ing a cut of it. The company 
agreed to pay half of the cost of 
the advertising space on receipt 
of marked copies of the newspa- 
pers containing the ads. The ex- 
hibit was described in the house- 
organ. 

Following the same practice of 
making an idea serve several uses, 
the advertising department has 
provided a fancy border for deal- 
er ads with the space at the top 
mortised for the dealer’s name. 
Under it is the heading, “Store 
News,” and under that the line 
“Ingersoll Watches Keep Good 
Time.” There are two Ingersoll 
“filler” ads suggested for part of 
the space and a trade ad featur- 
ing neckties for the rest of the 
space; this being a suggestion for 
a haberdashery. The border is 
offered for the dealer’s regular 
use in his advertising. 

It is common practice for ad- 
vertisers to have the dealers cut 
out their national advertising and 
paste it on the window or dis- 
play it on a card. The Ingersoll 
company has made the type in 
most of its recent ads so large 
that the ad can be reprinted on 
cards for interior and window 
use. As the ads are in the name 
of “The Man Behind the Coun- 
ter,” they became much appre- 
ciated window cards. 


DIRECTIONS ON SHOWCARDS 


Another new idea in the evolu- 
tion of these ad-cards is that 
the card comes to the dealer 
with a light sheet of directions 
and ginger talk tipped on to them 
—the sort of thing that appears in 
all trade circulars and most form 
letters to the trade, and generally 
doesn’t get where it is most 
needed, that is, in connection with 
the particular piece of matter to 
be used. The dealer reads the flap, 
tears it off, and. puts the. card 
where it belongs. The same talk 
and directions might have been 
put on the back of the card, but 
they probably would not have re- 
ceived so much attention. 

One of the most striking of the 
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Q)<casionally when we 
pry into the mysteries of a 
client’s stock and shipping room, 
he wonders what business it is of 
ours. And yet the key to the 
whole problem of how to pay big- 
ger dividends is sometimes found 
there. 


When we ask impertinent questions about 
your costs, profits, salaries, the personal 
habits of your office boy, who really owns 
the business, and the attitude of your bank- 
ers, perhaps we don’t know ourselves 
whether or not it’s any of our business. 


What we do know is that our service, to 
be of any value, must be based on an analy- 
sis which considers every phase and ele- 
ment of your business. 


Because our method involves painstaking 
work of our principals on every account, 
we must necessarily limit our service to a 
few clients, and for that reason we must 
score a success from every start. 


So, after all, whatever is your business is 
ours. 


A sketch of our personnel will serve to 
make you acquainted with the successes we 
have been identified with in the past, which 
is a fairly safe guide by which to measure 
what we can do for you. It tells about 
our sales department, too. Because we 
actually sell merchandise, we are not the- 


.orizing when we talk “dealer influence” 


and “trade helps” with your sales manager. 


WILLIAMS ann CARROLL 
CORPORATION 
Merchandisers 
Metropolitan Tower, New York 
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No amount of argu- 
ment is as convincing 
as the logic of results. 


Get in touch with us now 
before you come to the 
convention. Let us show 
you why many important 
buyers specify to their 
printers that Gatchel & 
Manning: Engravings 
must be used in their 
work. “ess 


After we have shown you 
how to get what you want 
when you want it you 
will begin to realize that 
‘good old Phillie” isn’t as 
sleepy as humorists (?) 
say. 
Established 1889 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
Designers ana Photo-Engravers 


In ONE or MORE COLORS 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Did you receive a copy of our little House Organ 
ETCHINGS ? 








ads in the recent series run in 
newspapers and magazines was 
one carrying out the idea that 
there is an Ingersoll watch for 
every use. Three-quarters of the 
ad was given up to pictures and 
descriptions of thirteen different 
kinds of watches, each of them 
numbered. On the left was 
a list of occupations with num- 
bers opposite them. The auto- 
mobilist, for example, would or 
might need watches 13, 7 and 12, 
that is, the Ingersoll Autotimer 
at $2, the Radiolite at $2 show- 
ing the time night and day, and 
the Simplex at $1.25, being a 
Dollar Natch in a metal holder. 
Doctors might need 7, 13, 1, 10 
and 9; foundry workers, nurses, 
etc, other numbers. The ad 
was headed “First find yourself 
on this list—then the numbers 
will tell you which of the In- 
gersoll watches are best suited 
for your needs.” The idea is 
that you need different watches 
for different purposes and can 
afford to have them at the low 
price. 


ORDERING BY NUMBER BAD 


The idea in this ad—which is 
the idea back of the striking 
Mobiloil advertising —proved 
a popular one with the dealers 
and there was some thought of 
continuing it, but the fact that 
the dealers with one accord be- 
gan ordering by number instead 
of by trade name raised grave 
doubts as to its effect on the 
good will and led to the deci- 
sion to drop the numbers in sub- 
sequent advertising. 

This ad made an attention- 
getting window-card. It was 
also linked up with a series of 
six small color cards showing 
an Ingersoll for the nurse, the 
farmer, for the live boy, etc. 
These attractive cards are small 
enough to ensure a complete 
use in any window. 

A further very effective con- 
nection was the one made be- 
tween the idea and the ad, aid 
the dealer by means of a little 
sales manual for the dealer ex- 
plaining the different uses for 
which watches were provided. 

As has been said, the danger 
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that the good will might be in- 
jured by the growing popularity 
of the numbers led to the discon- 
tinuance of that type of copy. 
The Ingersolis are” thoroughly 
alive to the value of the good 
will which adheres to their trade- 
names. This is strikingly illus- 
trated in the use of the old 
“Waterbury” name in the an- 
nouncements of the latest addi- 
tion to the Ingersoll line. The 
company is careful to conserve 
every vestige of the good. will 
which still remains for the name 
“Waterbury,”. while making it 
clear that the new Waterbury 
Watch has nothing in common 
with the old timepiece except the 
name. Thus in its national copy, 
the company makes the following 
frank announcement: 

“The Ingersoll Watch was not, 
as many people supposed, an out- 
growth of the older Waterbury 
Watch enterprise. 

“Twenty years before the In- 
gersoll was thought of, the 
Waterbury got its fame. It came 
as the first decisive step away 
from the costly, uncertain time- 
pieces of former days, toward the 
efficient, inexpensive watch of the 
present. 

“Bulky, crude and tedious to 
wind though it was, it kept re- 
liable time and its popularity was 
instantaneous. Nowhere _ was 
there anything to compare with it 
in price or value; it was bought 
by more than seven million of 
people who never knew what it 
was to own a watch before. 

“At the height of its success it 
was the butt of much good- 
natured, even affectionate, ridi- 
cule, such as Ford and Ingersoll 
enjoy to-day; and like these be- 
came an institution known to the 
ends of the earth. 

“Then followed mismanage- 
ment and unsound business poli- 
cies. The quick-winding Inger- 
soll came into the market, at a 
lower price. The name of the 
famous-old pioneer watch, which 
was so familiar to the public, was 
changed as a last hope and it 
went out as a stranger on the 
market. Although it was im- 
proved mechanically from time to 
time, it never regained the pres- 











This title “Why Your Form 
Letters Do Not Pay” gives the 
true contents, a genuine and seri- 
ous inquiry into the subject of 
making form letters more profit- 
able. In this book we do not pre- 
tend or hint that Old Hampshire 
Bond is the key that unlocks the 
door to Success. 





When you have thoroughly realized 
the vast importance of putting your busi- 
ness correspondence on quality station- 
ery, you will realize the necessity of 
using Old Hampshire Bond Stationery. 

On your request and without impos- 
ing any obligation, we will send you this 
booklet—and also, if you so desire, a 
portfolio of Old Hampshire Bond speci- 
mens. 


HAMPSHIRE Paper CoMPANY, 
South Haptey Fa.us, Mass. 


The Only Paper Makers inthe World 
Making Bond Paper Exclusively 
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tige of its predecessor, and two 
years ago it was bought by the 
Ingersolls. 

“The magnificent Waterbury 
factory and vast experience then 
became a part of the Ingersoll 
plan to apply to the jeweled-watch 
field the same principles that un- 
derlie the sale of nearly fifty 
millions of Ingersoll non-jeweled 
watches. 

“After two years of prepara- 
tion the name of the original 
Waterbury, which still lives in 
the memories of millions, is re- 
vived in the new jeweled Ingersoll 
Waterbury, which is announced 
to-day.” 

Every advertiser has a mail- 
ing list and a_ select portion 
of it.. Perhaps, for most pur- 
poses, the advertiser overlooks 
the inactive dealers and keeps 
regularly in touch only with 
the live ones. That would 
seem to just about exhaust the 
possibilities of manipulating 
the idea. 

But the Ingersoll advertising 
department gives it new life. 
It lets the men on the selected 
list appreciate their position by 
calling them its “Blue List Cus- 
tomers,” and sending them a 
special house-organ which it 
calls the “Blue List Service 
Bulletin.” This has only four 
pages and varies in size and 
typographical dress, to keep the 
interest fresh and the various 
numbers from being mixed. 
The numbers are issued every 
season and contain the usual 
timely information about deal- 
er-helps. Return cards are en- 
closed, for every piece of ad- 
vertising matter must be asked 
for. And every card contains 
blank space for orders of goods 
—another instance of linking 
up, often overlooked by adver- 
tisers. 

One of the last numbers 
yields another suggestive illus- 
tration of the Ingersoll penchant 
for organizing an idea. “Who 
starts Ingersoll stories?” it asks. 
The Ford company has dis- 
claimed starting any of the fa- 
mous Ford stories, but the Inger- 
soll company tells how it has 
manufactured six redoubtable 


Ingersoll watch jokes which 
“are now running in New York 
theatres.” Apparently the deal- 
ers are intended to be linked up 
to this joke-producing effort, as 
well as made to serve as retail 
channels for the distribution of 
the jokes. 

Probably not all advertising 
departments furnish so many op- 
‘portunities for cross-fertilization 
of advertising ideas as the de- 
partment of a large organization 
with many activities, but a great 
many houses nevertheless are too 
prodigal in their outpouring of 
ideas, when as we have seen, a 
few good ones linking up the 
different forms and making them 
call attention one to the other 
will often go further at far less 
expense. 


Cleveland Printing Companies 
Combine 


The Colonial Printing Company, of 
Cleveland, has been merged with the 
Corday & Gross Company. The of- 
ficers of the new organization are B. 
F. Corday, president; B Eisenberg, 
treasurer and general manager; M. B. 
Bretschneider, vice-president; R. C. 
Rice, secretary, and J. R. Weddell, sales 
manager. 


R. M. Farmer With Monroe 
Calculating Machine 


R. M. Farmer, who has been assist- 
ant treasurer and New York sales man- 
ager of the Ensign Manufacturing Com- 

any of Boston, will become associated 
uly list with the Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, New .York, as ad- 
vertising and assistant sales manager. 


Goes With Classified Tele- 


phone Red Book 


Carl B. Lichtenstein has been ap- 
pointed manager of the division of 
agents and agencies of the Red Book 
telephone directory, published by Reu- 
ben H. Donnelley, New York. For ten 
years he has been manager of the Tis 
sot Picture Society. 


New York Trade Press Assn. 
May Incorporate 


_The New York Trade Press Asso- 
ciation will act upon a proposition to 
orp on tae at a special meeting to be 


held July 12. The meeting will be held 
at the office of the president, A. C, Pear 
son, of the Dry Goods Economist. 
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Printing Papers 
of Eixcellence 


Clarke & Company 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


General Sales Agent for Book Papers 
Manufactured by Crocker, Burbank & Co. 
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KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


COVERS 
Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
and The Capitol District 


FOR YOU 


RATE, SIX CENTS FLAT 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and 
Space Buyers are requested to write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
| FOR FACTS, 
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HOW IT WAS DONE 


A remarkable and beautiful series of full 
color reproductions is being made by this 
company. For advertisers and agents in- 
terested in the production of fine engrav- 
ings, the story of this undertaking and 
its accomplishment is told in a brief 
booklet, “How It Was Done.” We shall 
be glad to send you a copy on request. 


B 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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HOTELS STATLER | 


Rates from $12° Per Day 


iy 


Teer 


BUFFALO DETROIT “ CLEVELAND 
450 Rooms 450 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


Graciousness 


HUMANLY rendered service cannot always be perfect—but it 


can always be gracious. 
Little things will go wrong, sometimes—things we can under- 
stand—though we do not overlook them. 


But there is never any excuse, in any Hotel Statler, for a 
lack of graciousness in service. Employees are constantly having 
this fact drilled into them—that every guest must be served 
graciously, with courtesy and interest. 


You ll always find other advertising men at the Statler. 
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Fducational Bureau for Whole- 
sale Grocers 


[he National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 

sociation has appointed Floyd W. Fiske 
rector of educational work. He has 
en secretary to the health commis- 
ner of New York City. 

Mr. Fiske’s work will be to establish 

d develop an _ educational bureau. 

me of the activities of the bureau will 

to distribute information among 
olesale and retail grocers that will be 
value in the conduct of their busi- 
ncss, to co-operate with other agencies 
in the preparation of a cost-accounting 
system, and to compile an encyclopedia 
of information relative to foods. - 

Regarding the encyclopedia, Theodore 
F. Whitmarsh, president of the associ- 
ation, writes as follows in the latest 
issue of the “Bulletin” of the organiza- 
tion: 

“This will be a gigantic task, and in 
its preparation all the representative men 
in the food world will be asked to as- 
sist, Government and State officials as 
well, if we can induce them to serve. 
In all probability such a task could be 
worked out at the rate of one volume a 
year, but having some such person as I 
describe in the office of educational di- 
rector, the work could proceed to better 
advantage.” 


Do Not Pay for Dealers’ Win- 
dows, Says G. W. Hopkins 


Speaking to the Advertising Club of 
New York on Thursday, June 8, George 
W. Hopkins, general sales and adver- 
tising manager of American Chicle Com- 
pany, made a plea for selling the dealer 
on the right basis. 

“Window displays ‘should be sub- 
jected to this test: Can you obliterate 
your own advertising, wipe out the 


name of your goods, and otherwise sink. 


your individuality in such a way that 
the display can be used for other mer- 
chandise? If, you can, then it is time 
for you to think of some other display. 
But, after you have designed something 
suitable exclusively to. your own line, 
it is proper that you consider how your 
display can be fitted into a scheme 
whereby other merchandise—non-com- 
peting, but profit-paying—can be dis- 
played alongside of it. You must se- 
cure your own work to your own exclu- 
sive benefit in Jones’s window. But 
next you must consider how such work 
can be made profitable to Jones. 

“But with this real co-operative ef- 
fort it is proper to stop; for never 
should we pay money for the use of a 
window. he merchant has his win- 
dows for the purpose of making money 
out of them through the sale of mer- 
chandise, and he must get his profit out 
of the sale of our goods. It is up to 
us to show him, to demonstrate clearly 
to him, that it will pay him to display 
and sell our goods. The ‘lure,’ as it is 
called, of an attractive display must be 
shown to be valuable to Jones, so valu- 
able that he is glad to have it. It can 
be one—it is being done—our work is 


not most efficient until we succeed in 
doing this. We must show that there 
is the lure plus dollars and cents for . 
Jones. 

“Store fixtures for the ‘sale of our 
goods must be scrutinized the same way 
as window displays. If they can be 
used for other lines, they must be dis- 
carded. And do not give those fixtures 
to the merchant. Sell them to him for 
money. It is harder to do this than to 
give them—it is always easy to give 
things away. But things which the 
dealer gets free have no value in his 
eyes; and such fixtures rapidly find 
their way into the cellar or the rubbish 
pile. If you doubt this, I’ll take you 
into any kind of store you select—gro- 
cery, confectionery, drug or any other— 
and we shall find in the cellar stuff of 
this sort enough to demonstrate that 


«hundreds of ‘thousands of dollars’ worth 


of such things are constantly wasted. 
But if you make the dealer buy the fix- 
tures, so they hold a money-value to 
him, he will not discard them, but will 
use them. 

“Here, then, is the prime opportunity 
to make the design fit your goods exclu- 
sively; for contracts and agreements to 
the effect that the dealer will not use 
such things for other goods are abso- 
lutely worthless. You can’t buffalo any 
dealer with that sort of thing. The 
dealer wants common-sense arguments, 
sincere regard for his interest mani- 
fested by our willingness to help him, 
and our demonstrated knowledge of 
what he needs.” 


Appointments. by “Extension 
Magazine” 


Lee & Williamson, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives in New York, have been ap- 
pointed Eastern yogi of Ex- 
tension Magazine, Chicago. 

Walter W. Clark has been made spe- 
cial automobile representative of this 
magazine. He has been serving the Chi- 
cago Journal in a similar capacity, and 
before that represented a list of publi- 
cations in Chicago. 


John V. Steger Drowned 


John V. Steger, manufacturer of -pia- 
nos, was drowned on June 11 in the 
reservoir of the plant he has been build- 
ing at Steger, Ill. He was sixty-two 
years old. 


In Charge of Hyatt Publicity 
Bureau 


Walter R. Bylund has been placed in 
charge of the publicity bureau of the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, New- 
ark, N. J. 


W. S. Archibald With “Home 
Life” 
W. S. Archibald, formerly of the New 


York Evening Journal, is now in ‘the 
New York office of Home Life, Chicago. 
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How Cut Prices Increase 
“Trade Friction” 


Prof. Nystrom Explains That 
Effects of National Advertising 
Are Thus Partly Off-set—Other 
Testimony in Hearings on Ste- 
phens_ Bill — Private - branders 
Oppose. 


Special Washington Correspondence 
HE cost of distributing goods 
in the past ten years has 

increased markedly because of the 
increasing amount of “trade fric- 
tion,” due to the growing use of 
nationally advertised goods as 
cut-price leaders. This was the 
substance of the testimony of 
Prof. Paul Nystrom, the econo- 
mist and author of “The Econo- 
mics of Retailing,” in the price- 
maintenance hearings last week 
on the Stephens bill before the 
House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

Trade friction was defined by 
Prof. Nystrom as “the difficul- 
ties of keeping goods moving 
through the hands of dealers, not 
because of lack of quality or de- 
sirability of the goods, but be- 
cause of the way in which they 
are marketed.” This economist, 
long identified with the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, declared 
that the latter-day increase of ad- 
vertising and the use-of other 
expedients such as maintaining 
prices by contract, maintaining 
prices by notice and maintaining 
prices by consignment of the 
goods,.all aim at the same result, 
namely the reduction or elimina- 
tion of trade friction. Were ad- 
vertising allowed to perform its 
function without unfair interfer- 
ence, the cost of distribution 
would rapidly lessen. 

One statement by Prof. Ny- 
strom that attracted considerable 
attention at the Congressional 
hearing was as follows: “The re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme 
Court do not prohibit the price- 
maintenance __ principle. They 
simply prohibit price-maintenance 
along the lines most economical 
from the standpoint of producers, 
dealers and the public. The 


courts have in effect said ‘If you 
want to maintain prices you may 
not do so by the easiest ways. 
You must use more expensive 
metheds. If the more expensive 
and more complicated. methods 
are not suited to your needs 
there is no help for you.’” 

Observers at Washington think 
that they note in the present cam- 
paign of the Fair Trade League 
in behalf of price-fixing legisla- 
tion a somewhat radical depar- 
ture from former policy as to the 
form of expression for the agita- 
tion. At the present hearing the 
testimony of leading manufac- 
turers and national advertisers 
whose interest in the movement 
is supposedly obvious, has been 
subordinated to that of retailers 
and ultimate consumers, with an 
especial effort to. lay stress upon 
the relation of this issue to the 
welfare of the farming popula- 
tion. A prominent witness in 
this category was Mrs. Julian 
Heath, National President of the 
Housewives’ League, who among 
other anecdotes told of her ex- 
perience in going to the chain 
store in her home town and buy- 
ing only cut-price goods. “I did 
that consecutively for a number 
of weeks,” she declared, “until I 
was almost insulted for coming 
into the store.” 


WHAT SOMB CONGRESSMEN ARE 
ASKING 


A suggestion of what is in fhe 
minds of some of the Congress- 
men who are sitting in judgment 
upon the Stephens bill is af- 
forded by a question of Repre- 
sentative Decker who inquired of 
Mrs. Heath: “Has your organ- 
ization ever tried to figure out 
what percentage of manufactur- 
ers of identified goods are trying 
to retain the resale price? We 
all agree about the advantage of 
identification, but the question be- 
fore this committee is whether, 
in order to promote that identi- 
fication of an article or keep it 
up, you have got to maintain the 
resale price.” 

Most of the retailers who ‘have 
appeared as witnesses in the pres- 
ent price-maintenance hearing 
have presented arguments not 
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Next to the Pocketbook 


Having the confidence of that great buyin 
class—the dairy farmers; iving him d depend 
able help in his daily work; making it more 
profitable and éasier; keeping him in touch 
with all the great news of the billion dollar 
business of dairying; courageous, aggres- 
sive, timely. and practical from cover to 
cover.» That’s what makes 


KIMBALL’S DAIRY FARMER 


The Foremost Dairy Paper. 


Kimball’s Dairy Farmer pays advertisers be- — 
cause its subscribers read it consistently from 
cover to cover; because they know it pays to 
read it. Kimball’s Dairy Farmer circulation 
is almost 200,000 and is especially strong 
among the younger, progressive dairymen, 
to whom modern methods, modern equip- 
ment and modern conveniences appeal most. 
Put Kimball’s Dairy Farmer on your list. 


KIMBALL’S DAIRY FARMER 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Chicago, ssicascchiedecs eaN a sb bo ceiee oes J. C. Billingslea, 1119 Advertising Bldg. 
New VO#Kiiss cicctcewsteecd ceatos vous eeeahues A. H. Billingslea, 1 Madison Ave. 
St. LOGY dacs ha ca cet acbatas eon erin es A. D. McKinney, 3d Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis. ....c.ccccrsceccccccvcdesevceseseseees R. R. Ring, 707 Globe Bldg. 
Detroit: oNasceeb ds capes seh cevbg) se wece sabes C. H. Anthony, 1408 Kresge Bldg. 
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They came 
to “try it out 


It was no great trick 
to get them on trial. 


These accounts all 
“tried out” The 
Theatre Magazine 
since Jan. Ist, 1916. 


American Piano Company 
Bonwit Teller & Company 
George B. Evans 
Forsythe Waists 

The Gossard Corset 

The Hartmann Trunk 

Ide Collars 

The Knox Company 
Lackawanna Railroad 

La Boheme Perfume 
Palm Beach Cloth 

Rawak Hats 

Standard Oil Company 
United States Tires 
Overland Car 


The trick came in 
holding them 
through immedzate 
demonstration of re- 
sults. 


They stayed 
—on proof 


THE 
THEATRE 
MAGAZINE 


PAUL MEYER 
Advg. Manager 


8 WEST 38th STREET 
New York City 


After July ist 6 East 39th Street 

















wholly new to readers of Print- 
ERS’ INK, but it is ‘perhaps 
worthy of mention that more 
prominence has been given than 
at any previous hearing to the 
pro and the con of the private 
brand. For example, George J. 
Schulte, of St. Louis, who ap- 
peared as the representative of 
the St. Louis Retail Grocers 
Association and the Missouri 
Retail Merchants’ Association, 
in the course of his remarks said: 
“Two of the gentlemen who 
signed the minority report of the 
special committee of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce are 
department-store operatives, and 
it is but natural, for selfish rea- 
sons, that they should oppose the 
measure under consideration. 
The other member of the minor- 
ity is a‘ large wholesale grocer 
who has private brands entering 
into competition with manufac- 
turers’ brands and it is but nat- 
ural that he, too, should not want 
price - maintenance legislation.” 
The witness went on to say that 
the private brand seller is char- 
ging as high or higher prices than 
are asked for well-known and 
nationally advertised products. 

The history of the rubber heel 
was recited to the Congressional 
committee, supplementing a simi- 
lar recital with respect to the 
breakfast food, “Force,” as evi- 
dence of the havoc that can be 
ascribed to price-cutting. George 
A. Stetson, of the Elastic Tip 
Company, of Boston, was the in- 
formant who enlightened the 
committee as to the change that 
has come over the trade in rub- 
ber heels and he claimed that, as 
a result of the Sanatogen deci- 
sion and the passage of the Clay- 
ton Act, price-cutting had reached 
such proportions “that to-day the 
interest in the rubber heel has 
ceased and it is sold more as an 
accommodation rather than an ar- 
ticle sola for profit.” 

That everybody concerned has 
suffered from the condition 
brought about in the rubber-heel 
industry was the contention of 
the Boston manufacturer. The 
loss to the manufacturers might 
appear obvious, but because quality 
of goods has allegedly been cor- 
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upted, he declared, “the general 
public is the loser.” Finally, Mr. 
stetson noted a change for the 
worse in the condition of the job- 
hers who handle rubber heels who 
“from being prosperous are not 
in as good condition as formerly 
and their obligations are not as 
well met as formerly.” 

Continuance of the hearings 
has been put over until the latter 
part of June. 


New York Representatives’ 
Club Outing 


One hundred and twenty members and 
guests of the Representatives’ Club, of 
New York, attended the club’s annual 
outing, June 9th, on the Bay Ridge 
grounds of the Crescent Athletic Club, 
Brooklyn. A record attendance was ex- 
pected and would have been reached had 
it not been for disagreeable weather. 

Despite the muddy condition of the 
athletic grounds, sports, including base- 
ball, golf, tennis and track events to 
conform to the physical prowess of all 
sorts and conditions of men, were the 
chief feature of the afternoon. 

Interest centered largely on the golf 
tournament. William Bayne III, of Van- 
ity Fair, was returned the winner on a 
scratch basis with an 86, thereby be- 
coming the possessor of a loving cup 
given by William P. Sackett, of Reed & 
Barton. 

Benjamin G. Oman, of Le Costume 
Royal, was the winner of the blind han- 
dicap. His reward was a small loving 
cup from Converse D. Marsh and a 
“leg”? on the large Marsh cup. 

A very clever exhibition of tennis was 


given by Albert W. Brownell, of Motor- 


Boating. A gold Gillette Safety Razor 
and outfit was awarded him for his ef- 
forts. 

Baseball was played with teams picked 
from the men’s and women’s publica- 
tions. The team captained by H. H. 
Pike, of Harper’s Bazar, defeated the 
team led by C. E. Rollins, of Scientific 
American, by a score of 15 to 9. 

Frank Crowninshield, editor of Vanity 
Fair, acted as Ring Master at the ban- 
quet table. 


Good Missionary Work in the 
South 


VirGInta-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Ricumonp, Va., May 31, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The article in your issue of May 11 
by Mr. Van Vechten, vice-president of 
the Continental. and Commercial Bank 
of Chicago, is so good that I am anxious 
for all of our officers and division man- 
agers to read it. I would like for every 
banker in the South to read it. 
can get hold of copies of the issue I 
will see that several of the. best bank- 
ers in Richmond get it. 

C. E. Ivey, Advertising Manager. 
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Subscriber’s 
Interest and 
Confidence 


These are really the vi- 
tal factors to be considered 
in selecting your advertis- 
ing space. The value of 
your advertising message is 
in exact proportion to the 
interest and _ confidence 
manifested by the readers of 
the trade or technical jour- 
nal in which your sales 
talks appear. The journal 
in which you describe and 
illustrate your product must 
therefore cater to the trade 
or profession of the class 
you want to reach;—the 
farmer would hardly find 
his wants advertised in a 
fiction magazine. 


Then if the subscriber’s 
interest and _ confidence 
have been cultivated by 
well-defined and consistent 
editorial and business poli- 
cies, it’s “dollars to dough- 
nuts” your story will have a 
telling effect. 


In the power plant engi- 
neering field, the journal 
that has justly earned the 
interest and confidence of 
its readers is Practical En- 
gineer. It, therefore, be- 
hooves you to investigate it 
before placing your adver- 
tising space. 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


537 So. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Making the Label Descriptive 


The Quality Which Is Fatal in a Trade-mark Is Essential in a Label 


NEW emphasis of the necessity 
of making a label descriptive 
in order to secure registration at 
Washington has just been given 
to the advertising world over the 
shoulders of the Danbury Com- 
pany. In overruling his subordi- 
nates and deciding, on appeal, that 
the well-known hat manufacturers 
are entitled to copyright their 
newest label for felt hats, the As- 
sistant Commissioner of Patents 
gave to the Danbury concern the 
benefit of the doubt as to what 
constitutes descriptiveness in labels, 
but at the same time stress was 
laid upon the fact that only by 
possessing the virtue of descrip- 
tion may a label lay claim to copy- 
right. 

Decisions of the Patent Office 
tribunals with respect to labels 
are rare as compared with the 
nuthber of opinions handed down 
upon the involved features of 


trade-mark practice. Incidentally, ° 


this decision aims to make clearer 
a distinction that is none too well 
understood, namely the difference 
between the label and the trade- 
mark, and in so doing points out 
that the label must be the very 
thing that the trade-mark cannot 
be, if registration is to be accom- 
plished. 

The Danbury label which was 
first rejected but is now accepted 
at Washington is oval in shape 
and comprises a representation of 
a band or scroll having on it the 
words, “Finest American Manu- 
facture—Hand Made” surround- 
ing a colored field on which is the 
figure of a Belgian hare and the 
words: “Belgian Hare Felt—Ex- 
tra Quality.” The Examiner of 
Labels objected to what he con- 
sidered the non-descriptive char- 
acter of the label, but the review- 
ing authority to whom the case 
was appealed held that inasmuch 
as the label states that the goods 
are composed of “Belgian Hare 
Felt,” he believes that this is “suf- 
ficiently descriptive’ to warrant 
registration. 

In label practice, as our read- 


ers doubtless know, the attach 


ment of a label to the article of 
manufacture is an important con- 
sideration and likewise the obvious 
relationship between the label anc 
the goods; therefore the Assistant 
Commissioner of Patents in de- 
ciding this Danbury case goes on 
to explain: “It is true that the 
label does not state that it is to 
be attached to fur hats, but it does 
describe, or purports to describe, 
that the hats are made of Belgian 
hare felt.” 


APPLYING THE TRADE-MARK TEST 


Drawing the line between the 
trade-mark and the label, the opin- 
ion, referring to these same words, 
“Belgian hare felt,” says: “If ap- 
plicant had presented these words 
for registration as a trade-mark 
for hats, it would probably have 
been met by the objection that 
they were descriptive, and to com- 
ply with the requirements that a 
label must be descriptive it is not 
necessary that the label should 
more specifically state the specific 
thing to which it is attached.” 

While there is a hard-and-fast 
rule at the Patent Office that a 
label to gain registration must be 
descriptive it is not always readily 
determined what constitutes this 
quality, not only because of such 
differences of opinion among ex- 
perts as developed in the Danbury 
case, but also by reason of the 
premise at the Patent Office that 
descriptiveness may be afforded 
either by words or by. pictorial 
illustration. The mystifying, even 
seemingly contradictory manner in 
which this sometimes works out, 
is attested by the fact. that some 
time ago, in the case of the Re- 
gina Music Box Company, the 
word “Regina” was held not to 
render a label descriptive of music 
boxes, whereas in the Ruppert 
case it was decreed that the rep- 
resentation of a keg such as is 
commonly used for beer was suffi- 
ciently descriptive of malt liquors 
to pass muster. 

Another instance in which a pic- 
ture was held to: be all-sufficient 
“copy” for a label was afforded by 
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This Year’s Exhibit 
of Advertising 


You see what will help you, 
when you look over the exhibit 
at the Philadelphia Advertis- 
ing Convention. 


In the sessions you hear ideas 
that will be of benefit, and you 
may or may not write them 
down, and take them home 
and put them to work. 


But in the Exhibit -you see 
what you have been wanting 
to increase sales and build 
goodwill, and you write it 
down in your notebook— 
meantime, you take no chances 
on. missing something else for 
the Exhibit will keep still 
while you search through it 
for ideas. 


The Exhibit will occupy Hous- 
ton Hall, the exact center of 
all A. A. C. doings in Phila- 
delphia. It is the hub of the 
Convention, the center of use- 
able ideas and profitable sug- 
gestions, 


In this year’s Exhibit, twice 
as big as the one at Chicago 


Nl 


last year, there are no boosts 
for this or that firm or pub- 
lication or manufacturer— 
everything is for the general 
good of the advertiser and to 
increase all advertising results. 
[This is a great step forward 
—but it is just what the world 
has a right to expect of the 
A. A. C. of W.!] 


When you are in Philadel- 
phia, put at least four hours 
on the Exhibit. IT WILL 
PAY YOU. 


The Exhibit is open from 9 
a. m. to 6 p. m.—admission by 
badge. The leaders in the ad- 
vertising world will be at the 
Exhibit. Or, you can ask 
your questions of the rank- 
and-file folks who put up the 
Exhibit ! 


For further information, see 
the official A. A. C. program, 
or write to Irvin F. Paschall, 
Chairman Exhibit Committee, 
care The Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia. 
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RECORD OF ADVERTISING GAINS 


——:——_ BY. ——_:—_- 


The Evening Mail 


NEW YORK 


For May of This Year Com- 
pared with May of 1915, 
And Compared with Gains or Losses by Other Evening 
Papers of New York. 


The Evening Mail gained 16% in advertising volume in May. 
Excepting one other paper The Mail made a larger gain than any 
of the New York evening papers. 


THE RECORD 


Gained 16% | Fourth Paper 
Second Paper Gained 20% | Fifth Paper 
Third Paper .......Gained 15% | Sixth Paper ........Gained 
Seventh Paper Lost 3% 


GAINS 


The EVENING MAIL in May: 


Gained 15% in Dry Goods. 

Gained 69% in Financial. 

Gained 110% in Musical Instruments. 
Gained 215% in Food. 

Gained 132% in Specialty Shops. 
Gained 31% in Foreign Advertising. 


Tlie Reasons Why This Happened: 

The Evening Mail’s circulation has shown a STEADY IN- 
CREASE. The net paid circulation for May was 161,998. (The 
Mail is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations.) 

The readers of The Evening Mail have a greater purchasing 
power than have the readers of any other New York evening 
paper of the same or greater circulation. 

There are more people in New York who read The Evening 
Mail exclusively in the evening than there are exclusive readers 
of any other New York evening paper. 

The two greatest news services of the country, the Associated 
Press and the United Press supply its news. In addition it has a 
recognized and authoritative corps of special writers. 

Headed by the famous Goldberg, The Evening Mail has a staff 
of artists and writers which provides the paper with unusually 
strong features. 


THE EVENING MAIL - - New York 
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what is known as the Palmer case, 
herein the powers-that-be at the 
vatent Office ruled that a label 
containing the picture of a ham- 
iock was entitled to a place on 
1e register as a tag for ham- 
nocks. Not so very long ago the 
ords “Irish Embroidered Style” 
were passed as sufficiently descrip- 
tive of sheets, pillow-cases, etc. 

‘o what lengths pictorial license 
iaay be carried in labeling is in- 
dicated by the Patent Office de- 
cision in the Interborough Brew- 
ing Company case to the effect 
that public insignia or coats-of- 
arms may be included as features 
of labels. This decision seems to 
reverse an earlier decision in the 
Kippen case and other cases and 
thus affords evidence of greater 
leniency at the Patent Office with 
respect to labels, just as there has 
been a broadened policy of late 
with respect to trade-marks, 

It appears to be the logic at the 
Patent Office that every label must 
in some way identify the goods, 
and that this identification can in 
no way be so surely accomplished 
as by a description of the article 
of manufacture. This view has 
been elaborated in deciding appeals 
with respect to the registration of 
labels submitted by the Royal 
Medicine Company; the Lion Fig 
& Date Company, and other con- 
cerns. The case of the Lion Fig 
& Date Company is especially in- 
teresting at this juncture because 
it involves an issue which has 
been raised anew in the current 
case of the Danbury Company, al- 
though the outcome in this latter 
case is just the opposite of what 
it was in the earlier appeal. 

The Lion Company failed to se- 


cure registration of “Brittlenut”: 


on a label applied to candy be- 
cause it was held that the label did 
not indicate in any way that it was 
to be used with candy. It was 
argued that inasmuch as the words 
“brittle” and “nut” when used 
alone with no qualifying , words 
could not be said to describe a 
confection composed of sugar, 
syrup, and peanuts, there was no 
ground for a contention that the 
single word “Brittlenut” was any 
the more descriptive. when used on 
the confection. Evidently the Ex- 


aminer was guided by this prece- 
dent in making objection to the 
Danbury label that has just been 
allowed, but as above noted the 
final arbiter held that although the 
Danbury sticker does not say in so 
many words that it is a hat label, 
there is a sufficient element of the 
descriptive involved to link the 
label with the product. 


CORPORATE NAMES NOT ENOUGH 


Requirement that the descrip- 
tion of goods on a label must be 
certain has operated time and 
again to deny Federal enrolment 
to tabs, tags, and pasters bearing 
little or nothing else than the name 
of a manufacturer. Such candi- 
dates are rejected on the ground 
that it is not enough that the name 
of the manufacturer or labeler 
shall suggest the goods upon which 
the label is used. A case that 
served to illuminate the applica- 
tion of this principle was the ap- 
peal of the American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association. 

Here was a case wherein the 
owner of a label insisted that the 
mere appearance of the firm or 
corporate name was sufficient to 
indicate the character of the goods. 
There may have been a little more 
foundation for such a theory in 
this instance than in some others 
because the words “Wire Weav- 
ers” in the name of the producing 
concern might suggest wire cloth, 
the product involved, but the Com- 
missioner of Patents could not see 
it that way, his judgment being 
that the label as constituted did 
not indicate the goods with suffi- 
cient certainty. e admitted that 
the name of the firm on the label 
“might possibly suggest the kind 
of goods,” but figured that was 
not enough. 

Excess of enthusiasm is always 
to be guarded against in preparing 
the descriptive matter of labels 
lest the labeler unwittingly over- 
step the bounds and draw. a re- 
jection down upon his: head _ be- 
cause of a suspicion that. the label 
is deceptive or misfeading,- Not a 
few labels have met this -fate, es- 
pecially since the Patent Office has 
undertaken to co-operate with the 
Department of Agriculture in the 
enforcement of the Food and 
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Drugs Act. However, for all that 
the several Federal arbiters look 
none too kindly upon the use of 
the word “cure”. in labels, the 
Commissioner of. Patents has de- 
cided within the past two or three 
years. that a+ statement that a 
labeled article is a “cure” is not 
necessarily misleading. In the case 
of the American Tale Company, 
for. example, there was a ruling 
on appeal to the effect that regis- 
tration should not be denied to a 
label because it contained a state- 
ment to the effect that the talcum 
powder which it identified is for 
the relief and cure of all irrita- 
tion of the skin, sunburn, perspir- 
ation, etc. 


LABEL MUST INDICATE THE ARTICLE 


While a certain degree of le- 
niency may be shown at the Pat- 
ent Office,—as witness the liberal- 
ity displayed just now to the Dan- 
bury Company,—all the label ex- 
perts are agreed that it is highly 
desirable that every label should 
have what are known as “intrin- 


sic qualities’ rather than be de- 


pendent for registration upon the 
representations made in the ap- 
plication with respect to possible 
or contemplated use. In dispos- 
ing of the case of the Regina 
Music Box Company, above re- 
ferred to, the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents said that he was not required 
to register everything that was 
presented and called a label. He 
insisted that a mere statement by 
an applicant for registration that 
he intends to use the design pre- 
sented upon a particular article of 
manufacture does not make it de- 
scriptive of that article within the 
meaning of the law. The indica- 
tion of the article, he held, must 
be in the label itself. 

For all that descriptiveness is a 
prime requisite of a label for 
which Federal registration is de- 
sited it is proper to point out that 
a label to be registrable must be 
something more than a _ mere 
printed description of the goods 
to which it refers. In other words 
it does not do to be so intent up- 
on making a label descriptive that 
one overlooks that other require- 
meht-of the law’to the effect that 
a label must also have artistic 


merit,—not very much necessarily, 
but some. The unadorned use of 
descriptive words or of words in 
praise of the qualities of an article 
does not make a label worthy of 
the name in Uncle Sam’s eyes. 
Barefaced description may be all 
right as advertising, reason the 
Patent Office philosophers, but a 
label to enter the sacred precincts 
must have some value other than 
as a mere advertisement. 


Circumventing the Colorado 
Liquor Law 


Novel copy is being used in the news- 
papers of Denver, Col., to advertise 
mail-order houses of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
that make a specialty of shipping beer 
and liqu or into Colorado, which has 
been ‘ “ary? since the first of the year. 
Besides prohibiting the sale of liquor in 
the State, this law also prohibits the ad- 
vertising of a. wine or beer in any 
way in the State. 

it is, of course, impossible for the 
State authorities to enforce this law as 
regards the mailing of advertising mat- 
ter to persons in the State, but an effort 
has been made to prevent newspapers, 


. Magazines, etc., published or sold in 


Colorado, from showing any liquor ad- 
vertisements. 

The Wyoming dealers have been mail- 
ing price-lists, circulars, letters, etc., di- 
rect to Colorado people, and now adver- 
tise in the Denver papers the leaving 
time of the express trains and trucks of 
overland transportation eg ae from 
Cheyenne and Denver. The heading of 
one of the ads reads, ‘The ‘om- 

any, largest mail-order house in the 

est, advises its patrons of the trans- 
portation facilities from Cheyenne as 
follows,” with the suggestion to “write 
for other information.” These ads serve 
as reminders to persons who have previ- 
ously received letters and price-lists 
from the advertisers. 


J. J. Finlay With Morland 


J. J. Finlay has resigned from the 
advertising department of Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett Company, Chicago, 
and after a brief vacation will become 
associated with the Morland Advertising 
Company of that city. 


Garber With Detroit Printers 


Sam Garber, recently associated with 
the Metropolitan Magazine at its West- 
ern headquarters, is now a member of 
the sales department of Evans-Winter- 
Hebb, Inc., Detroit. 


Brownell With “Motor 
Boating” 


W. Brownell, formerly. of House 
& y Bb has joined the staff of Motor 
Boating. He will cover New York City 
and, Southern territory, 
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For 39 Years 


Continuous service to farmers of the great 
Middle West for nearly 40 years is the 
record of Farm News. Its growth has been 
steady and sound. Today it ranks as one 


of the best of all agricultural publications. 
It has helped hundreds of thousands of 
farmers to succeed. 


Farm News 


400,000 Subscribers 


Farm News is subscribed for and thoroughly read and 
trusted in 400,000 rural homes of the great Middle West. 
The quantity and quality are both guaranteed. Editorially 
it is what the farmer can understand and use, and he 
knows it. Put Farm News. on your list for the coming 
season. Circulation guaranteed and paid. Rate $1.60. 


SIMMONS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Also publishers of The Family Magazine (500,000 subscribers) 
NEW YORK OFFICE ST. LOUIS OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


; t. Third Nat. Bank Bl 1259 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
W. ROY BARNHILL, Mgr. A. D. McKINNEY, Mgr. T. W. FARRELL, Mgr. 
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The Campaig 


Summertime is campaign-planning, list- apereerns ti 
Just as one indication of the activity in this direc 
among advertisers and agents, PRINTERS’ INK f 
June Ist to 8th handled 110 inquiries for advertising ; 
merchandising information. Below are a few of { 
number: 


From a Household Utility Manufacturer: 

“I am interested in selling campaigns of household novelties, 
What schemes have you dealing with descriptions of actually 
successful campaigns of this character? I want to makea 
study of cases and compare results with what has been accon- 
plished in introducing ——- ———. Kindly give me as full 
information as you can which will cover the subject thor. 
oughly.” 


Cattle Breeder Looking Up Agencies: 
“We are very anxious to obtain a list of reliable advertising 


agencies, Can you put us in touch with any?” 
Cattle Club, Secy.. 


Advertising Though Oversold: (To an agent from a national advertiser) 
“Please try to get from Printers’ Inx all information bear- 

ing on ‘advertising when the factory is oversold,’ in line with 
our present situation on our 7 








Advertising Mana ger. 


From the Vice-President of a Large Western Advertising 
Agency: 
“Kindly let us have an index of any articles you haye pub- 
lished on the advertising of bicycles and motorcycles.” 


A Telephone Inquiry: 
“We would like to get at once all possible information cover: 


ing corset campaigns.” 
A New York Advertising Agent. 


From a Ventilator Manufacturer: 
“Will you kindly give us the addresses of the best tobacco 
trade papers which you know?” 
, General Manager. 


Western Machinery Manufacturer Looking for Agent: 

“I am writing to ask if you have ever published or if you 
can tell me what questions are asked by the larger advertising 
agencies when they undertake to examine a business to deter 
mine. its. advertising possibilities? I have been a reader of 
Printers’ Ink for several years, but do not remember having 


seen such an article.” Bes 
Advertising Manager. 
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re Coming! 


omobile Accessory Manufacturer: 

“We are interested in statistics regarding the automobiles 
and farm machinery being built and we would like to have’ you 
send us a copy of a recent issue of Printers’ INK in which we 
believe you published such information.” 





e Manufacturer and Exclusive Agents: 

“T hope you will be able to give us this information. What 
sort of franchises can the Shoe Company give 
the department stores and larger dealers in cities covering the 


— line of shoes?” Advertising Agent. 





And this ig the consensus of opinion that “summertime 
ist time” among agents: “Probably the busiest months 
he year that we have for the preparation of campaigns 
| making up of lists are July, August and September.” 
ere is no time throughout the year when the selection 
iediums is not a live issue with us.” “All our fall esti- 
es are made up from June Ist until about August 31st.” 
publishers were a little more familiar with the work of 
advertising agencies, they would know that the months 
June, July, August and September are the busiest of 
year.” 





ublishers, printers, lithographers, paper manufacturers, 
, who want a share of the millions of dollars’ worth of 
iness to be placed for the Fall and Winter of 1916-17, 
get their stories to their prospects through the adver- 
g pages of PRINTERS’ INK. June, July and August 
good months in which to advertise aggressively and 
pent before the “lists are closed” begins to rear its 


age rate $75, half page $37.50, quarter page $18.75. 
t forms close Friday preceding date of issue. 


RINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CoO. 
185 Madison Ave., New York 











List of House-organs of the United 
States and Canada 


Second Instalment of List, Continued from Last Week 


ando Co., Philadelphia. 

Daven ort Auto Club, Davenport, Ia. 
“Radiator.” 

Davey Tree rg Co., Kent, 
“Davey Tree Surgeon’s Bulletin.” 

Davies, William, 0. Ltd., 


‘The Packer.” 
Davis & Warde, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“Daylight.” 


“‘Warde’s Wards. 
Day, J. H., Co., Bhaslasel. 
; - Engineering Laboratories Co., 
ayton, | Ohio. “Delco,” “Delco 
Doings.” 
Dearing, C. T., Printing Co., Louisville, 
“The Straight Line.” 
Dee gt 0., Inc... Hornell, N. Y. 
“The Ro yal System.’ 
“The Fur- 
row.” 


Deere i& .» Moline, Ill. 
“De Laval Separator Co,, New York City. 
“De Laval Monthly. 
Denham Costfinding Co., The, Cleveland, 
Ohio. “The Denham Costfinder for 
General Managers.” 


Deute-T: ler Co., Portland, Ore. “Makin’ »Elliott - Fisher 


Her Hop.” 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R., Denver. 
“Railroad. Red Book, * “Rio Grande 


Jersey 


“The 
Wm. A., Cashmere, Wash. 

“Doelle’s Hints on “Hardware.” 
' Doherty, Henry L., & Co., New York. 

- _ “Doherty News.” 

pea Shoe Co., Cleveland. ‘“On-the- 
Deubieday , Page & Co. . Gorden City, 
maw N. Y. “Talk of the 5 
Dow Co., Louis F. Minn. 
Fee 


“Dow’s Bankin 
_~Downs Printing H. iM. Fitchburg, _» 
Oe 


Service Gazette.” 
Detmer Woolen Co., New York. 5 
Detroit Business University, Detroit. 
B. U, Topics.” : 
Detroit White Seal Works, Detroit. 
“Roger’s Co-operator.’ 
goo Dexter, C. H., & Sons, Windsor Locks, 
Conn. “Xtra.” 
_.&eDiamond Crystal Salt Co., St. 
Mich. “The Salt Seller,’ mUsalt Sell er; 
ag Grocers’ Edition. 
Dick Pe 5 Bivg RA, Chicane. “The Sten- 
ci 
. & Trading Co., New York. 
ilg Adviser.” 
yor Disston, | Poy & Sons, sept. 
Pa. he Bisston ar = 
ixon, Josep rucible Co., 
te i i “Grap hite.”’ 
Dodge Mfg. Co., Muhaweks; Ind. 
dge ews.” 
Doelle, 


Paul, 


ae “Printing “Tips 
aff *. Com mpany, 
Re a hare 
vow, H. & W. » Company, Jacksonville, 
Fla. “Drew's Imprint.” 
rat: Pont, E. I., de Nemours Powder 
Co., Wilmington, “Vertical 


Farnii ng.” 
we Dwinell- right, Co., Boston. “White 
. ouse News.” 
stman Kodak Co., Rodhaaet, It 
. “Kodak Trade Circular,” 
Salesman,” 
ery.’ 


Mass. 


¥. 
“Kodak 
“Studio Light,” “Kodak- 


“Knowledge.” 


Ohio. 


_ 
Toronto. 


Edison, Thomas A., Orange, “J. “The 
‘ he 


Clair, eo Equipment Co., 


neat Wm., & Sons Co., Rochester, 


awe News.” 
n, Chas. 


to 
“Eaton Shoei 

Eaton, Crane & Pike, Pittsfield, Mass. 
“Pull Together.” 

Ebbert & ichardson Co., Cincinnati, 
cant ty Talks.’ 
ex lec. & Eng. Co.,, Cleveland. 

clipse, or on aga oe 

Edgar- Morgan angte, Tenn, 

“Feed Facts bs “Fodder 


Sie Brockton, Mass. 


Diamond Points, Edi. 
son Phonograph Monthly,” “Tips.” 
Ed:son Lamp Works, Harrison, N. J. 

“Edison Business Builder. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Phila 
x Fa... “Tee Keystone Trav- 
eler 

Electrical Mining Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago. “Electrical Mining.’ 

Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Assn., Chi- 
cago. ‘“Rem.nder. 

Co., 
“Bookkeeping Today. 

Elwood Myers Co., Voringheld, Oho. 
“The Advance.” 

Elworthy- Helwick Co., 
News.” 

Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., 
Rockford, Ill. Boge eer 8 

Emerson. Electric Mfg. 0. St. Louis, 

o. “Emerson Monthly.” 
Em son Packing Co., Longmont, Colo. 
mpson’s Pea Pod.” 
“The 
“Erie 


ison 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Cleveland. ‘Home 


Kansas _ City. 
Accelerator.” 

Erie Railroad, New York City. 
Employees’ "Magazine.” 

Essano Studio, Cleveland. 


ouch.” 
stabrook Press, “The Adjec- 
Publishing Co. 


tive. 

Excavating En ineer, 
Milwaukee, Wis. “Excavating Engi- 
neer,”” 

Excels:or Life Insurance Co., Toronto, 
Ont. “Excelsior Life Banner.” 

Fair Employees’ Benefit Assn., Chicago. 
“Buzzer. 

Farley & paobes, Mfg. Co., Dubuque, 


owa. “Re- 
Farm Journal, ‘Philadelphia. 


tion.” 

Farmers’ Guide, 
“Business Chat.” 

Farmers’ Review, “Better 
Business.” 

A Passwort Hoyt & Co., “The 


Fapgetes. A. B. Co., Ltd., York, Pa. 
arquhar Bulletin.” 
Faxon 


“Magic 


Boston. 


“Gump: 
Huntington, Ind. 
Chicago. 


Boston. 


+, Seer ning, | Co., Kansas 
City, M estern Drug Record.” 
& Eagan, J. A., Co., Cincinnati, 
his... * ightning Line.’ 
iy | & Scott, Dexter, Me. 
acts.” 


Federal Motor Truck Co 
“Federal Traffic News.” 

Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance (o., 
pe ge hia. ‘‘Fidelit Policy Hold- 

; “Fidelity Field. he: 


“Fayscott 
Detroit. 
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The Audit 
Bureau of Circulations 


Has just published the Audit of the Daily and 
Sunday Newspapers of Rhode Island 
showing 


NET PAID CIRCULATIONS 
for Six Months ending September 30th, 1915 


DAILY PAPERS 


EVENING BULLETIN . . 49,791 


(Price 2 Cents) 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 23,134 


(Price 2 Cents) 


PAWTUCKET PAPER. . 21,355 


(Price 1 Cent) 


SECOND PROVIDENCE 
EVENING PAPER .- 16,758 


SUNDAY: PAPERS 


SUNDAY JOURNAL . . 35,140 
SECOND SUNDAY PAPER 8,158 


Copies of the Audit of 
The Providence Journal 
and 
The Evening Bulletin 
will be sent on request. 


Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 


5th Ave. Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Old South Bldg. 
New York Chicago Boston 
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THe AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
announces the completion of Goudy Old- 
style, a new type face for Advertisers, 
recently designed by Frederic W. Goudy. 


The beautiful lines of this classic letter will 
commend themselves not only to those 
who desire to obtain harmonious effects 
with the present style of illustration, but 
also to those who depend entirely on the 
printed word to reach the eye and purse 
of the public. 

Advertisers who are on our mailing list 
will receive a specimen in a few weeks. 
Others should write us at the address 
below requesting: a copy. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
TYPOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT 
JERSEY CITY,N.]. 


Set in Goudy Oldstyle Cloister Ornament No. 44 
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Fidelity Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
“Fidelity Spirit.” 

Veil Mfg. Co., Cleveland. ‘Successful 
Storekeeper.” 

rick, Henry, Seed Co., Shenandoah, 

a. “Field’s Seed Sense.” 

Field Marshall, & Co., Chicago. ‘Fash- 
ions of the Hour 


ri non! Seed Co., Shenandoah, 
nse.” 


Fiscal Tire “y Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. “The Firestone.” 

First National Bank of Chicago, Chicago. 

The Review.” 
lirst National Bank of Los Gatos, Cal. 
Bank Service.” 

Florida Farms & Homes Inc., Palatka, 
Fla. “The New Florida.’ 

Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. “Ford 
Times,” “Ford Sales Bulletin.” 

Fortuna Machine Co., New York. ‘“For- 
tuna Magazine 

Frank, Albert & Co. .» New York. “Frank 
Fidelity.” 

Frankel Bros., Cleveland. “Frankel 
Policy.” 

Franklin Electric Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn. “Poor Richard’s New Alma- 
nack.” 

Franklin Printing & Engraving Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. “Franklin Key.” 

Free Press Printing Co., Mankato, Minn. 
“The Bulletin.” 

Frontier Press Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
“Frontier Salesman.” 

Fruit Dispatch Company, New York. 
“Fruit Dis pate 

Gage Bros. 0., Chicago. “Among Our- 
selves. 

Gage Printing Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Mich. “Gag e Readings.” 

Gair, Robert, * Co., , Brooklyn, NN: & 
“aircraft, 7 Se: 

Galion Metallic, Vault Co., Galvin, O. 
“Galion Seal.” 

Garford Mfg. COs The, Elyria, Ohio. 
“Gar Facts.” 

General ty Extin isher Co., Provi- 
dence | ¥ rinnell Automatic 
gener” Bulletin.” 

General Motor Fw 3 Co., Pontiac, 
Mich. “Truck Talk 

General Optical Co., ‘Inc., New York. 
“Booster.” 

CT Tool Co., New Haven, Conn, 

rea 

German- American Button Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.. “Art in Buttons.” 

Gilbert, A. C., Co., New Haven, Conn. 
“Gilbertor,  “Rrector Ti ps.’ 

—- Litho. & Printing Con Rochester, 

Y. “Pen to Press.’ 

Gingrich Produce CO Denver, Colo. 

irect Shipper.” 

Glens Falls Insurance Co., Glens Falls, 
N, “Now and Then.’ 


Globe jLithographing Co., New York. 


“Globe letin.” 
Globe-Wernicke Co. %, Cincinnati. ‘‘Globe- 
Wernicke Doings.” 
Gold Medal camp F  hagp eee Mfg. Co., 
Racine, Wis. 
Goldsmith Bros. Smelting ~y Ref. Co., 
Chicago. “Facts 
Goodric! BF. “Co., Detroit, Mich. 
“The Goodrich.” 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Co., Akron, O. 
‘Goodyear Tire News.’ 
Grodyeag Tire & Rubber ‘Co. of Canada, 
a. seoteane Tire News. 
Gordon & t. Paul, Minn. 
‘The G & onthly.”” 

















Circulation- 


Preparedness 


Before the big adver- 
tiser audits your circu- 
lation add an extra 50 
or 100 thousand NEW 
annual subscriptions 
thru us. _ Kill off the 
dead wood, bolster up 
the weak spots; pre- 
pare NOW to get your 
share of the big adver- 
tising appropriations. 
Arrange NOW, TO- 
DAY for an interview 
relative to next year’s 
production. All in- 
quiries, correspondence 
and contracts are 
treated absolutely con- 


fidential. 


The Magazine 
Circulation Co. 


' 


‘ Incorporated | 


327-333 S. Dearborn St 
Chicago Illinois 


WINSLOW G. SMITH, Pres. 
Established 1900 


H. A. MURCHISON, V. Pres. 
Incorporated 1908 











_omGrosset & Dunlap, New York. 
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ssard, The H. W., Co., 

“Gossard Corsetiere.” 

Grand servis ee eine Co., Grand 

Rapid is, Mich efrigerator “Sales- 

man’s Magazine.” 

4 «< — Tea ,Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
an.’ 

i Inc., Boston, “The 

Northern Lite. _;ponenipe Co., 
Wausau, Wis. 

Greeley Printery, St. , eR “Logic. 

Greenshields & Co., Montreal. “Monthly 

Review.” 

Greist Mfg. Co., 

“Tucks & Ruffles.’ 


” 


New Haven, Conn. 


Promoter.” 

Guaranty Trust Co. 7 New York. 
Guarantee News.” 

Guide Publishing Co., Huntington, Ind. 
eta Chat.” 

Hager 

hat.” 

Hahn & Harmon Co., 

“Better Printing.” 


“The 


& Bros., Lancaster, Pa. “Store 


Minneapolis. 


Hallet & Davis Piano Co,, Boston, Mass. 


# 


“Chords and Discords.’ 

Hancock, John, Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Boston, Mass. “John Hancock 
Satchel.” 

a. Inc., New York. “Blue- 


Horned & Von Maur, Davenport, Iowa: 
“The Booster.” 

Harris & Frank, Los ) Angeles. 
& Frank Salesman.” 

Harris, M. H., 
isms.”” 

i oo Supply Cc ompany, Boston, Mass. 
a 


“Harris 


New York. 


Harrison gazine. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn. “Hartford Agent.’ 
_Martford Steam Boiler Inspection & In- 
“surance Co., Hartford, Conn. “The 
Locomotive.” 
Hartford, hme ¥;, Inc., Jersey City, 
N. J. “Auto Comfort.’ 
aayee iaseate Co., sinian Ind. 
Haynes Pioneer,” “Haynes Dis- 
tributor.” 
Heath & Milligan Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
.“The Heath & Milligan Dealer News.” 
Hendee Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
“Honest Injun.” 


Henderson Motor Car Co., Indianapolis. gesohnson’s, 


“Henderson Accelerator.” 
Lumber Co., Wausau, 


“Graph- 


ss B., 
“Service 


Herald Press, Montreal, Can. 
tur, Ill. “Facts and Fancies.” 
_ibbard, S 
wo-bit: 
Ky. “Hid- 
den’s Hints.” 
Hoeflich eriiting House, Philadelphia. 
s 
“Fanchon Facts and Fancies.” 


ica.” 
Herald Printing & Stationery Co., Deca- 
Herbert & Huesgen Co., New York. 
“Photo-isms. 
ncer, Bartlett & Co., Chi- 
cago. “* its,”” 
Hidden, Otis, Co., Louisville, 
Hoak Co., Inc., E. K., Los Angeles. 

“Reaching Out.” 

“Profitable Talks on Printing.” 
Hoffman. Mills, Enterprise, . Kan. 
Hoggson Brothers, New Yorks ‘“Hogg- 
son Magazine.’ 


7 Hole eproes H “Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
“Cater- 
“‘Hol- 


Holt Mfg. “Co... Stockton, Cal. 
, pillar Times.’ 
, Frank, & Co.,° Chicago. 
ton’s Harmony Hints.” 


one 
“Business oyt’s Band Wagon.” 


ABcilorg cous Corn Flakes Co. 
r 
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Chicago, Ill. Hood, ¢ C. I., Lowell, Mass. 
ews. 


“Hood Farm 


Hoosier Coaaale Co. , Indianapolis, Ind. 
“Hoosier Bulletin. 

Hoosier way ee Co., "New Castle, Ind. 
“Hoosier Gin 

Hoosier Motor Sib, |, Indianapolis, Ind. 
“Hoosier Motorist. 

Heneee & Co., iE. F. Philadeiphia, 
Pa. “The Houghton ‘Line, ss 
“Houghton Pay Envelope.” 

House Be, since ‘Yoronto, Canada. 


“Hus 
House oy “Hubbell, Cleveland. ‘“Indi- 
New York. 


vidual.ty.” 
Service, Inc., 
Hubbard 5 pe Co., :Mankato, Minn. 
“Ardee Kernel,” “Mother Hubbard.” 
Hudson, we L., Co., Detroit. ‘“Hud- 

sonian.” 
Hudson River Day Line, New York. 
“Hudson River Day Line Maga- 


zine.’ 
Bean Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, “The 
110 
Detroit. 


“Glass 


“— Motor Car Corporation, 

upmobile Sales Bulletin.’ 

Illinois Glass Co., Alton, Ill. 

iamond.” 

Imperial Life Assurance Co., Toronto. 
Can. “Agents’ erg 

Ingersoll & Bro., Robt. New York. 
“Ingersoll Message,” “Watch Words,”’ 
“Blue List Service Bulletin.” 

Interborough R. T. Co., New York. “In- 
terborough Bulletin. * 


“Harris- _7 international Harvester Co., Chicago. 


‘Harvester World.” 
International Time Recordin 
dicott, N. Y. “Time,” “I. 
Record.” 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General Elec- 
tric Co» Cleveland. ‘The Hunch- 


man.’ 

James gg Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
P nega arn  Moanahen* 

Jeftrey Co., “Jeffrey 

Jennison-Wright Co., Ohio. 
“Kreolite News.’ 


Columbus, O. 
Jeueey i, Printing Co., Jersey City, 


Co., En- 
. R. Sales 


Service.” 


Toledo, 
Craftsman.” 
Jeweli “Nursery Co., The, Lake City, 
Minn. fe Bulletin.” 
ver, Arms & Cycle Works, 
heed Mass. “The Hammer.” 
Johnson, New Brunswick, 
7 fret Cross Messenger,” “Red 
Cross awe 
Jones, J. W & Son, Chicago. “Thimble 
an’ Talks.” 
“Store 
“Cloth- 


Johnson 
N. 


iby Marsh Co., Boston. 
Joseph & Feis Co., Cleveland. 
craft ee Exchange. 
Jaren & pokeage Co 
Ohio. “Shoe New 
Kahn Tailoring Con, Nleigitl, Ind. 
“Kahn Messenger.’ 
Kalamazoo Pant Co. +9 Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kern Pant or Two.” 
Eanes Co., Cleveland, 2. “The Loop.” 
Keogs Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
Bat- 


“Telephone Facts. 
“Kellogg’s Square 


3, rhe, Cincinnati, 


eek, Mich. 
Dealer 


xara Motor Truck Co., 

ringfiel “Like Kelly Does,” 
‘sj ant Slip.” 

Kentucky Print. Shop, . Inc.y.«Louisville, 
Ky. “Cusley’s Magazine.” 
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“20° Century” 


On Broadway 


A train runs on rails, but it could be 
pictured running wild on a crowded 
thoroughfare, if an artist desired to 
produce such an absurdity. 


Automobiles run on Tire Chains in bad 
road weather, and yet, sometimes, an artist, 
who ignores detail, pictures them running 
on bare tires in scenes of snow, mud or 
wet pavements. 


Chain your automobile illustrations to 
reality. Put Anti-Skid Chains on the tires 
when depicting snow, mud or wet pave- 
ments, 


Write us for illustrations 
of Chain Equipped Tires 


AMERICAN CHAIN CO. 


Incorporated 
Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. 














p nO cor Buffalo, 
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Keystone Milk Co. » Hoboken, 
Keystone News.” 

Keystone Press, 
“Keystone Press.” 

Kiel Furniture Co.) 
“Kiel Table Xe 

Kin Geo. W. . Son, 
eis “King’s Courier.” in 

Kinney-Romer Co., Chicago. ‘‘Visitor.” 

Kirb Instrument Co. .. Dallas, Tex. 

irby Instrument.” 

Kirsch Mfg. Co., Sturgis, Mich. “Kirsch 
Sales Booster.” 

Kirstein Sons Co., E., ,, Rochester, Nx 
oe -on Chronicle.’ 
Kry tok Sales Co., ae New York. 
Bulletin.” 

Kuerten & Steen, Chicago. “Style.” 

Landay Re New York. \anday 


ee hly. 

Lom HF Shoe Co., Pittsburgh. 

7 ng’s pens 
Logon Monotype Machine Co., Phila- 


delphia. ‘‘Monotype.’ 
oe 4 N. Y. “Larkin 


ta, aie Eateesien University, Chicago. 
“Personal E: ~~ 4 

ALawyers’ Co-op. Pu Co. Recherter, 
B..¥. oes apgrats “Co. -op Era.’ 

Lee, Wilson H., Co., New Haven, Conn. 
“Lee’s Proof.” 

ing Tire & Rubber Co. Conshohocken, 
Pa. ‘Lee Optimistic “Monthly 

se Portland Cement Co., _ ee 

“The Lehigh.” 

Lehigh Valle Coal Co., Wilkes- Barre, 
Pa. ‘Employees’ Magazine.” 

Lent & Graff Co., New York. “Effi- 
ciency.” 

Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis. 
“Leschen’s ea ~ 

Leer Bros. & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
“The Shield. 

Libby, MeNall & Libby Co., Chicago. 
“Libby Round Table.’ 


,Indianapolis, Ind. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Worcester, 


_wooLiggett, Louis K.,Co., New York. “Lig- 


uke Trader, age wigs Leader.” 


ay Columbus, Ohio. 
“Hand een 


Lima Locomotive Corp., 
“The Locomotive ag tad 
Linge Paper Co., J. E., New York City. 
Paper News.” 
Ligh Carbonic Co., The, Chicago, II. 
he Liquid Bottler. 
Lowe Brothers Co., Dayton, Ohio. “Lit- 
tle Blue Flag. 
Cees Tailoring Co., Chicago. “Dollar 


Lull Carriage Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
“The Four Wheeler. 
Printing Co., 


Lumbermen’s Seattle. 
“Satisfaction.’ 

Lyons, Hugh, Co., Lansing, Mich, “Effi- 
cient Advertising.” 

McCaskey Register Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
“McCaskey Bulletin.” 

Mecery Mfg. Co., London, Ont., Can- 

“McClary’s Wireless.” 

dts Co., Saginaw, Mich. “Mc- 
Clure’s Business Builder.” 

McCormick-Armstrong Press, Wichita, 
Kan. “Impressions.” 

McGraw Co. -» Omaha, Neb. “McGraw’s 
Equipper.” 

McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
“Drug Topics.” 

cr oy R. G., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

ep 

McLennan, McFeeley & Co., Vancouver, 

B. C. “Sunset.” 


yMacey Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“Macey Monthly 


Machine Com osition Co., Philadelphia. 
‘Machine Compositor.” 

Macomber ve Rope Co., Ken- 
osha, Wis. “Whyte Line.’ 

Matsa, Cooper Co., Calcium, N.. Y: 


Magill- Weinsheimer Co., Chicago. “The 
Imprint.”’ fi 
Min, D4 ould & Co., Pittsburgh. “Main 


Malleable Iron Range Co., Beaver Dam, 

Wis. “Monarch lessenger. ” 

Mallinson, H. R., & Co. New York. 
“The Blue Book of Silks de Luxe.” ’ 

Manufacturers’ Outlet Co., Buffalo, N, 
Y. “News.” 

Marcil Trust Co., Montreal, Canada. 
“Thrift.” 

Marine Publication Co., New Haven, 
re “The Fall River Line Jour- 
na 

Marshall- Wells Hardware Co., Duluth, 
Minn. “Zenith Magazine.” 

Marshalltown Club, arshalltown, Ia. 
‘Commercial Journal.” 

Marsters, Geo. E., Boston, Mass. 
“Travel.” 

Maggeny Casualty Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
he Budget.” 

Mason-Henry Press, Syracuse, N. Y. 
“Advograms.” 

Mason Printing Corporation, Syracuse, 

“Advograms.” 

Master Builders’ Co., Cleveland. “The 
Master Builder. 

Maxwell Motor Sales Corporation, De- 
troit. “Maxwell Magazine.” 

Mechanical Rubber Co., “Cleveland, Ohio. 
“Marco Press.” 

Meier & Frank Co., Portland, Ore. 
“The Bulletin.” 

Merchants and Manufacturers Assn., 
Baltimore. “Baltimore.” 

Merchants Association of. Y., The 
New York. “Greater New York.” 

~ Mergenthaler Linotype Co., New York. 
inotype Bulletin.” 


Lima, Ohio. Ake Life Insurance Co., New 


‘Intelligencer,” ‘Metropoli- 


Milwau- 


Minneapolis. 


tan 

Michigan Shoemakers, Rockford, Mich. 
“Michigan eo 

Miller Bros. $, Baker, Harrisburg, Pa. 
“Facts and re 

Miller Rubber Rien, O. “Geared 
to the Road.” 

Miller School, New York. “Miller 

onthly.” 

Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co., Milwaukee. 
“Conveyor.” 

Milwaukee Photo Material Co., 
kee, Wis. ‘‘Photo Dodger.” 

Milwaukee- Western Fuel Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. “Screenings.” 

Minneapolis Paper 0., 
“Empeco Paper News.” 

Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., 
Minneapolis. “Bulletin. 

Mississippi agg? & Machine Co., 
Jackson, Miss ive Steam.” 

Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis. 
“Service.” 

Missouri Pacific Railway, St. Louis, Mo. 
‘Agents’ Bulletin.” 

Moller & Schumann Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. “HiLoWorld.” 
oore, O. L., Fremont, Ohio. _ “Simple 
Account Booster 

Morris Bros., few: York. “Morrisinia.” 

(To be continued) 
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Another Drive 


Printing Crafts Building 


EIGHTH AVENUE at THIRTY-THIRD STREET 











Fifty thousand square feet of trenches 
taken on the sixth and seventh floors. 
To make this drive effective the cus- 
tomer must help. We are holding 
the fort, but shall need more ammu- 
nition. Weare up-to-date on 





Preparedness and Efficiency 


to give a service unsurpassed by any 
printing concern anywhere. 

Mr. Customer: Please send along the 
big guns with plenty of ammunition 
and we will show you 


What Printing Will Do! 











CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
Printing Crafts Building 
EIGHTH AVENUE at THIRTY-THIRD STREET 
Telephone 3210 Greeley NEW YORK CITY 
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Printers and their Specialties | 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 


RE AD PRINTING 

COMPANY 

HIRAM SHERWOOD, President 
Will write the copy, 


make the illustra- 
tions, and print it 


106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 


E specialize in those “fussy” 
little jobs which the average 
Printer finds so difficult. 


THE LOTUS PRESS 


WM. F. ANDRES, Prest. 


130-134 W. 24th St., New York 
Chelsea 971 


“Printing That Makes a Hit’’ 





Gummed Labels— 


Used on your mail and express 
packages can be more readily 
addressed on a typewriter when 
the labels are in perforated rolls. 


If you use gummed labels, 
send us samples of your 
labels and ask for our label 
catalog and prices. 


McCourt Label Cabinet Co. 


54 Bennett St., Bradford, Pa. 


WE are as proud. 
of our imprint 


as any reader of 
PRINTERS’ INK is 
of his trade-mark. 


THE KALKHOFF Co. 
216 West 18th Street, New York 





E hold a rec- 

ord for O.K.s 

on original set-ups. 
Day and Night Service 


C. E. RUCKSTUHL, INc. 
Advertising Composition 
27 East 318T STREET, NEW YORK 
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Paper Novelties 


Enlarge your distribution by 
using our papernovelties. Wecan 
create ideas suited to your needs 
and manufacture them complete. 


EMBOSSING TOO 


Walcutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City 





Ads 


UR technical skill and facilities 
Ornate us to suit all individual 
tastes in typography—and render 
a service of a superior kind. 
Day and Night Service 


Hurst & Hurst Co. 


Typesetters to Advertisers and Printers 
145 West 45th Street New York 


Telephone, Bryant 4534 
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Engraving - 


Advertising 


Advertising Agencies will do well to 
consider our service when in need of 


Process Color Plates 


Being the leading house in Color 
Printing, we are eminently quali- 
fied in judging printing plates for 
Color Work. 


ZEESE - WILKINSON CO. 


424-438 W. 33rd St., New York 


Desie tiie -Electrotyping | 


A Handy Buyer’s Guide fo 
Agents 


Advertisers 


pear Publishers 


ELECTRO LIGHT 
ENGRAVING CO. 


BENJ. W. WILSON, Pres’t 
A. W. MORLEY, JR., Texas, 


Photo - Engraving 
COLOR WORK A SPECIALTY 


411-415 Pearl Street, New York 
Telephones—2350-2351 Beekman 





Advertising Service 


“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
would be when you solicited our business 
and we naturally feel well satisfied. 


Yours very truly, 
Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON CO.” 


THE GILL 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
140 Fifth Ave. New York 


"The 
Colorplate Engraving.Co. 


J.E.Rhodes, Pres. Sil West 43:4StNY. 


Quality Color Plates 














SCIENTIFIC: 


406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plantin New York 


Guarantees you finest plates at 
reasonable rates 





ZeNGRAVING tox 


FINE PLATES 








ELECTROTYPE SERVICE 


IN CANADA 


You Save Money— 
You Save Time— 
y having your electrotypes 
for Canada made by us. 
And they are made well. 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


345 Craig St., ow y MONTREAL, P. Q. 





W HY not TRY halftones and 
color plates on ZINC? 


They're far cheaper,—often better,—and 
can be netilo in halk Gas thenn,—or loon. 


We know how,—because we do more ZINC 
work than anybody else in town. 


Let’s show you samples. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


2 Duane St. 
Telephones 


“PLATES FIT TO PRINT” 





cture 


eR ge at 


Y Million Yords 


THE stead Es sbi co 


NEW wen city 
Artists ravers 


200 WILLIAM ST. lOTt AVE A236 i ST. 


TEL 2900 BEEKMAN TEL: 3900 GREtiEY 
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Avoiding the Every man who 


a with — 
as his periods 
Doldrums” when he “runs 
dry,” so to speak. Like the over- 
trained athlete, he goes stale. Try 
as he may, it seems impossible to 
lift his thoughts out of the utterly 
commonplace. For the life of him 
he cannot write a‘ sentence that 
does not sound trite. By sheer 
force of will he may plod through 
the tasks of thé day, but the sum 
total of achievement seems to be 
only added weariness. His mind 
refuses to think except in dreary 
platitudes, and even there it acts 
under protest. There is little need 
to particularize. It is familiar 
enough to any man who has ever 
tackled a proposition requiring 
sustained mental effort. 
Advertising men are by no 
means immune from these mental 
doldrums; indeed, the nature of 
their work makes them peculiarly 
subject to them. The youngster 
may go on for some time spinning 
out ideas as a pin-wheel whirls 
sparks, but sooner or later he 
burns himself out, unless he has 


‘Mental 
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some sources of supply outside of 
himself. It used to be a common 
saying that an advertising man 
would burn up his ideas on a given 
subject in two or three years and 
then would be obliged to move 
into some other line of, business. 
That, however, was in the early 
days, when the advertising man 
was separated from the rest of 
the business by a fire- and sound- 
proof wall and was supposed to 
draw his inspiration from his sub- 
liminal consciousness. Since ad- 
vertising has come to be recog- 
nized as an integral part of a busi- 
ness, instead of merely an excres- 
cence, we have not heard so much 
of that particular theory. 

Human nature has not changed 
materially in the past twenty years, 
and men are not equipped with 
inexhaustible springs of fresh 
ideas any more frequently than 
they used to be. The advertising 
man, however, has learned to 
draw upon sources of inspiration 
which enable him to keep the old 
ideas from growing stale. Those 
sources are many and varied. A 
letter from a buyer may give an 
entirely new slant upon a well- 
worn talking-point; a visit to a 
dealer’s store may show where an 
important appeal is being neglect- 
ed; a trip through the factory may 
uncover a better way to describe 
some fact of construction or op- 
eration.. We know of one adver- 
tising manager who tides himself 
over a period of staleness by gath- 
ering together a bunch of com- 
plaints and setting out to answer 
them. The particular method 
adopted doesn’t so much matter ; 
the important thing is usually the 
contact with other minds which 
approach the familiar subject from 
different angles. 

We are often told that PRINT- 
ers’ Inx is particularly helpful in 
this respect. It enables the adver- 
tiser to get away from his own 
immediate viewpvint without get- 
ting entirely out of touch with 
his problems. He may be selling 
breakfast-food, and his interest in 
the shoe business may be purely 
academic. Yet an article on meth- 
ods of getting dealer-co-operation 
for a line of shoes may act as a 
tonic for his jaded imagination. 
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Subconsciously he begins to test 
the same methods against his own 
sxperience in his own field. Per- 
haps a similar campaign among 
grocers would score a distinct 
‘ailure—perhaps a detail here and 
there might be adapted to fit. In 
either case he has been led to 
approach his dealer-problem from 
a different angle. His thoughts 
are not still running in the groove 
of commonplace. 

In brief, there is no good rea- 
son in these days for pumping 
oneself utterly dry of ideas. The 
advertising man is getting more 
inspiration from all sides of the 
business he is connected with, he 
is coming much into contact with 
his fellows in advertising-club or- 
ganizations, PRinTeRS’ INK is 
whetting his faculty of adapta- 
tion besides giving him the news 
of his trade and often many of 
the vital facts in his own busi- 
ness. The important thing is for 
the advertising man to realize that 
it is possible to be pumped dry 
and to keep open all of his sources 
of fresh inspiration. 


It is the feeling 


Scope for 
Another Co- 
operative 


among certain 
manufacturers of 
clothing, Ly Hs 

corsets, etc., that 
Advertising right now should 

Campaign ? be a most propi- 
tious time for an educational cam- 
paign to rectify some errors too 
generally prevalent in the interior 
regarding high costs of certain 
commodities. 

Business men located in dis- 
tributive centers know that paper, 
inks, dyes, bleaches and most 
other manufacturing materials 
have advanced, and they also 
know to what extent such condi- 
tions affect nearly all industries. 
To such men it is readily under- 
standable why a solid concern in- 
creased its sales 1414 per cent last 
year while adding only one-fifth 
of one per cént to its net profit 
account; and why another did 
30 per cent more business with 
only 3 per cent more net profit. 
But Mrs. Simmons, of Lodi, Wis- 
consin, who pays $17 for a coat 
“exactly like Mrs. Haskins bought 
from the same house last August 
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for $13,” cannot be satisfied with 
“glittering generalities” : 
paper talk” won’t do for her. 

But suppose the makers of 
coats co-operatively instituted a 
campaign by means of which Mrs. 
Simmons could learn through at- 
tractive copy couched in “good, 
easy reading for the people” not 
that plush is up 57 per cent, and 
serge 30 per cent, but that plush 
which cost $1.40 a yard last 
August now costs $2.25, that 
serge which was 67% cents is now 
hard to get for 8714 cents, and all 
other things which enter into 
coat-making were detailed as 
completely in plain figures with 
the total added up to show the 
entire advance now being paid by 
manufacturers, would not the 
game be worth the candle in 
clearing her mind? 

Maybe such a campaign would 
not only help to harmonize many 
impressions not presently well co- 
ordinated, but Mrs. Simmons 
might swing around to the sound- 
er view: that she would better 
secure all her other contingently 
necessary garments before plush, 
braid, buttons, corset steel and 
cotton are marked up still higher. 


The recently 
promulgated rul- 
ing of the com- 
mittee on  busi- 


Phrases” in ness conduct of 
the New York 


Advertising Stock Exchange 


to the effect that “no member or 
his firm is permitted to use 
‘catch phrases’ or to depart in any 
way from direct and simple meth- 
ods of advertising” has aroused 
widespread discussion. Up to the 
present, no altogether clear and 
convincing definition of what is 
meant either by “catch phrases” 
or “direct and simple methods of 
advertising” has been forthcom- 
ing. 

There are in the Stock Ex- 
change two classes of members: 
Those who act mainly for 
very large traders and do prac- 
tically no advertising — unless, 
perhaps, “for record”; and those 
who deal in “baby bonds,” sell 
small, or “odd” lots of stocks, 
and full-grown bonds at retail, 


The Stock 
Exchange 
Bars ‘‘Catch 
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and advertise to increase their 
business. It is the latter class of 
concerns which take the matter 
seriously. 

From the mass of controversial 
discussion which has_ resulted, 
and the various personal state- 
ments from. members, each of 
whom nervously shrinks from be- 
ing quoted, it is difficult to cull 
the facts; but it appears that one 
or two of the younger enthusi- 
asts, the “progressive element” as 
they like to call themselves, 
slopped over a bit in the use of 
headlines and introductory state- 
ments which might be termed 
flamboyant. Some of these were 
blue-penciled by the committee, 
and upon reflection the advertis- 
ers admitted that the committee 
was right. 

But the committee did not stop 
there. Instead, it went on a sort 
of crusade against catch-phrases 
of all kinds, “deleting,” as one 
commentator expressed it, “ev- 
erything that might interest a 
reader.” And, truly, theré should 


seem to be something in this con- 


tention when we find that the fol- 
lowing have been ruled against: 
“Odd Lots—A New Market 
Force”; “Proverbial Rainy Days 
Are Liable to Come to Any 
Man”; “Where Are Your Sav- 
ings?”; “Getting on in_ the 
World” ; “Accumulating. a Com- 
petency”; and “Investment Ver- 
sus Speculation.” In fact, “any 
group of words that catches the 
eye” appears to be taboo. 

The controversy is based on 
something much more vitally sub- 
stantial than academic grounds so 
far as concerns the progressive 
houses which are seeking to build 
up their clientéle through the use 
of the printed word. For it is 
obvious that those houses are of 
good repute by the very fact that 
they are members of the Ex- 
change in good standing. And it 
is their apparently just conten- 
tion that rulings which debar 
them as stated place them at a se- 
rious disadvantage in comparison 
with concerns of no standing at 
all; for it is plain that if they are 
cut off from pushing anything 
that may interest a reader, they 
stand little chance of competing 
against the many irresponsible 


concerns which now, as always, 
seek to inveigle the unwary into 
the purchase of: stocks and bonds 
of little or no value. Further, it 
appears that some of the sound- 
est, most substantial and conser- 
vatively managed security houses 
have no Exchange connection, 
largely, if not solely, because they 
prefer not to be hampered in 
their work, feeling, as they do, 
entirely competent to judge what 
advertising is of a “strictly legiti- 
mate business character,” “direct 
and simple.” 

Printers’ Ink decidedly holds 
no brief for anything extrava- 
gant, flamboyant or otherwise 
“yellow” in advertising, whether 
of securities or other commodi- 
ties. Further, it feels that if any 
advertising should be more scrup- 
ulously conservative and exact 
than any other it should be finan- 
cial advertising. In fact, we can 
all safely feel justified in enter- 
taining Cesar’s-wife notions 
about financial advertising; and 
no dcubt some such idea ‘actuated 
the committee on business con- 
duct. But does it not seem as 
if the members of that committee 
had noted only the vehicle and 
overlooked the motive force? 
Surely the intention and the per- 
formance behind the advertising 
is of much more importance than 
its form; and such a phrase as 
“Savings and Its Profits” is to be 
judged by the same standard as is 
properly applied to “Lets the 
Body Breathe.” If the advertiser 
of “Savings and Its Profits” per- 
forms the function of aiding the 
customer to accumulate funds and 
then invest them in_ securities 
where they are safe and where at 
the same time they may return 
such ratio of profit as is con- 
noted, perhaps, by the reinvest- 
ment of interest, the use of that 
catch-phrase is justified; other- 
wise—but only otherwise—not. 


Moser & Cotins Take on Men 


James A. Campbell, for three years 
business manager of the Green-Lucas 
Company, Baltimore ae Bg to that 
with N. W. Ayer & has been added 
he the -—< of F Pn "k ,_Clagen tic 

._Y., advertising ne jarence Pie 
Vollmer, recently wih Kiau, 
tersom, Dunlap, Inc., Milwaukee, i: 
been appointed art director of Moser 
Cotins. 
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* LIFE: 


When at the Advertising Men’s Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia this month and you 
are pressed for time, go to Blank’s Lunch 
Counter on Chestnut Street near 10th. You 
will find a superior lunch counter where 
quality food is cooked and served in a man- 
ner which appeals to a superior class of 
business men. 


In Blank’s Lunch Room you will find 
the class of business men who are partic- 
ular; the kind who are willing to pay more 
in return for something superior; just the 
class of men who would read a publication 
like LIFE; men who are the representative 
members of their community. LIFE is 
read by hundreds of thousands of these 
kind of men and their families every week. 
The kind of families whom you would pride 
yourself in having as patrons of your mer- 
chandise. LIFE reaches these people not 
only in Philadelphia but all over the United 
States and elsewhere. 


When you use LIFE you are sure of 
your audience. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising. Manager, 31st St., West, No. 17, New York 
B, F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg.,.1537, Chicago 
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Copy Writer 
Wanted 


There is a good job open for a first- 
class, A No. 1 advertising peer writer 
in the promotion department of a New 
York City newspaper. 


In this promotion department to be 
commonplace is considered a crime. 


The man who fills the job must be 
able to write with force and distinction; 
must be able to present an idea attrac- 
tively and in few words; must be able 
to write advertising without being told 
how; must understand type and know 
how to obtain striking typographical ef- 
fects; must have initiative and tenacity 
of purpose. 


And he ought to have a good educa- 
tion, and have a better than ordinary 
knowledge of current eveuts, authors, 
inventions, books and know something 
about advertising media. 

For a man who has these qualifica- 
tions there is a position open, with a 
fair salary to begin and with excellent 
prospects. 


Write, in confiderce, to 


“D. W.” Box 481 


care Printers’ Ink. 


“VENUS 


10¢ PENCIL 











every known pur- 
pose, Also two copying. 
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D. A. R. Asks 
Congress for Protection 
of Its Name 


Patent on Organization’s Insignia 
Has Expired and Trade-mark 
Cannot Now Be Secured — So- 
ciety of Friends Renews Efforts 
to Have Word “Quaker” Barred 
from Trade 


OW it is the national or- 
ganization known as_ the 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution that is seeking legislation 
to prevent any advertiser from 
trading on its reputation. The 
anxiety of the officials of the 
D. A. R. has arisen because of 
the action of a certain canning 
factory in putting on the market 
a “D. A. R. brand,” and the pro- 
posal of other advertisers to use 
the insignia of the Daughters on 
goods of one kind or another. 
That the Daughters of the 
American Revolution have now 
had to appeal to Congress for 
special legislation in this matter 
forcibly illustrates certain disad- 
vantages of a patent as compared 
with a registered trade-mark. In 
1891 the Daughters obtained a 
design patent upon their insignia, 
but this patent has now expired. 
When the situation was recently 
considered at a meeting of the 
Patent Committee of the House 
of Representatives, Congressman 
Carter inquired, “Could not that 
name be trade-marked?” But a 
prominent trade-mark attorney 
who was present enlightened him: 
“Not now. You can not by trade- 
mark prolong a patent monopoly.” 
Coincident with the cropping up 
of this D. A. R. matter the mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends 
have redoubled their efforts to se- 
cure legislation barring the use of 
the word “Quaker” in trade. 
Only, they have broadened their 
ambitions. Instead of merely 
seeking, as already reported in 
Printers’ INK, to prevent the 
registration of “Quaker” as a 
trade-mark they would now pro- 
hibit the use of the word “for 
purposes of trade and commerce.” 
Furthermore, they would bar the 
use in advertising of “the name 
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of any church, religious denomi- 
na'ion, society or association.” 
By thus extending the scope of 
the proposed ban they have' rallied 
to their support the National 
Lodge of Good Templars and 
other bodies. 

“Old Quaker Pure Rye Whis- 
key” and its electric sign at Co- 
lumbus Circle, New York, and 
“Quaker Beer,” and the “Quaker 
Taiks on Beer,” which advertise 
the latter, continue to rank as the 
pet aversions of the Friends, but 
“Quaker Cigarettes,” “Quaker 
Lace,” “Quaker Oats,” etc., are 
only slightly less objectionable in 
the eyes of the objectors, and 
under the broadened scope of the 
movement complaint has been 
made to the committee on the 
judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives against the employment 
in advertising and trade of such 
names as “Puritan Flour,” “Pil- 
grim Rye,” and the “Presbyterian 
Cook Book.” 


General Electric Gains at Rate 
of 73 Per Cent 


General Electric’s gross sales for the 
first five months of 1916 have been run- 
ning at the rate of slightly better than 
$170,000,000 per annum, according to 
the Boston New Bureau. The volume 
of incoming orders during the twelve 
months to December 31 last was $98,- 
385,891, so that the five months’ figures 
show a comparative gain of $72,000,000, 
or about 73 per cent. 

The remarkable thing about this $170,- 
000,000 rate of new orders is that it is 
entirely domestic. It does not include 
a penny of war business. This war bus- 
iness from the first has been treated as 
an independent rege na and was not 
included in the 1915 figures of gross or 
net. 

The company’s plant system is not 
equipped to produce over $120,000,000 
ot electrical apparatus in a twelvemonth 
but a number of millions of dollars o 
on orders during the past five 
months have been for 1917 delivery and 
were taken on that basis. ~ 


Features Evaporated Milk 
Recipes 

The Borden’s Condensed Milk Com- 
pany is featuring a complete dinner 
menu in its magazine advertising. The 
copy is illustrated with pictures of each 
course, and the claim is that each arti- 
cle on the menu can / ¢ with Bor- 
den’s Evaporated Milk. A coupon at 
the bottom of the ad features a free 
offer of Borden’s Recipes sent to the 
hous. wife for her name and address. 


t 





PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


Food Advertising 


Among the food-products that are reg- 
ularly represented in the advertising 
pages of PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
are the following:— 


Postum Products 

= — Foods 

Kelloge’s Bran 

Macerated Wheat 

National Biscuit Company 
Products 


Cresco Flour 
Lactobacilline Products 


‘‘ There’s A Reason’’ 
Ask us! 


New York Office: Flatiron Building 
O. J. ELD) Manager 
ne Office: Peoples Gas Building 
. J. MACDONALD, Manager 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 





First choice of leading 
advertisers. The largest 
publication in its field—more 
subscribers and more adver- 
tising. Member A. B. C. 


Flour, Hay, 
Grain & Feed 


Reaches the car load dealers 
and millers and_a_ strong 
factor in the trade better. 
ment. 


Sample copy on request 





Woolworth Bldg., New York 
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MAY things often happen in 
business to illustrate the 
truth of the old saying, “What is 
one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison” and “It is an ill -wind 
that blows no one good.” The in- 
fluence which the growth of the 
Prohibition movement has had on 
the enormous increase in the sale 
of candy illustrates this. While 
there are no statistics available 
on the subject, it is a fact pretty 
generally recognized in the candy 
field that the decline in the liquor 
business has helped the sale of 
confections. In speaking about 
this one Western manufacturer 
said, “The makers of confections 
are riding to success on a wave of 
candy popularity in which Prohi- 
bition is playing no small part.” 
In expressing his opinion on this 
matter V. L. Price, chairman of 
the executive committee of the 
National Candy Company, said: 

“There is no question but that 
prohibition has a tendency to in- 
crease the consumption of candy 
and soft drinks. 

“We have no statistics bearing 
upon this subject, but we do know 
from general trade improvements 
in prohibition sections that it does 
have a favorable effect upon our 
candy business. 

“Just exactly why this is so we 
have not yet been in a position 
to determine. 

“However, we feel that part of 
the same is due to the fact that it 
is a general belief that when pro- 
hibition becomes effective the 
proper thing is to go into the 
candy business, and this, of 
course, has had a tendency to in- 
crease the number of dealers, as 
well as the consumption of candy, 
but whether there is going to be 
any permanency to this business 
it is difficult yet to state.” 

* *k * 

That not every one in the 
irade awoke to-a realization of 
the condition which Mr. Price de- 
scribes shows that. many business 
men are not quickto scent. the 

- Significance ..of..a.social 
or political movement. Yet every 


town he had a bulging 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


such movement has in it some- 
where an opportunity for some 
kind of a business. 

When prohibition struck the lit- 
tle town in which a friend of the 
Schoolmaster lives, four of the 
seven ex-saloon men put in a 
stock’ of confections. This was 
not done on their own initiative, 
but -because’ two live salesmen 
pointed out to them the oppor- 
tunity. The day after the elec- 
tion a gum salesman arrived in 
town. He had an unadvertised 
brand, which he sold for cash 
and delivered immediately. He 
sold $40 worth of it to a saloon 
man who was starting a pool- 
room. He made a $32 sale of his 
wares to a popcorn wagon man, 
who never before had bought over 
$1.25 worth of gum at a time. 
The proprietor of a bowling alley 
bought a $50 supply from the 
chew-chew man and before that 
he would have considered two or 
three boxes a large order. Simi- 
lar sales were made all over town, 
of course in smaller quantities 
to stores that had good stocks of 
advertised gums. This salesman 
talked his commodity but little. 
His sales were made by showing 
how the fact that the place went 
dry would cause a demand for 
confections. In two weeks he was 
back to the town again. He was 
able to get many repeat orders, 
which shows that his selling ar- 
guments were sound and that he 
was not getting business entirely 
on the strength of strong-arm 
salesmanship. 

» * 

Within. a few days after the 
advent of the gum man, a candy 
broker arrived in town. Until 
recently he had been a salesman 
for a candy manufacturer, but 
seeing the opportunity which the 
increase in the number of dry 
towns offered him, he decided to 
take the agency for half a dozen 
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ers all over his territory to go 
inio the candy business. While 
his efforts greatly increased the 
number of shops handling confec- 
tions, the sales of those alréady 
in the business did not decline. 
On the contrary, they jumped, 
which can be explained on the 
theory that the extra selling ef- 
fort put behind the business in- 
creased the per capita consump- 
tion of candies and thus bene- 
fitted every one in the trade. 


* * * 


Makers of confections, as a 
whole, were slow in realizing that 
there is some unexplainable rela- 
tion between prohibition and the 
sale of sweets. The two live busi- 
ness-getters referred to saw their 
opportunity and seized it before 
they had any competition. 

If there is any moral of gen- 
eral application in this story it 
is this: It is becoming more and 


more important 
things out on the 
business be wat - 
tle development 
every day in reta 2 

ae ~ edge of dist Gp, whieh, S 
ii rightly interpreted,are of enor- 
mous significance to the- Sa ld 
facturer, but generally it takes a 
long time for this information to 
trickle in to him. Salesmen are 
too busy selling goods to inter- 
pret events and tendencies. If this 
work is to be done at all, it can 
be done properly only by some 
one whose special business it is— 
such as a sales scout, a special 
investigator, or as many are now 
doing, by letting the advertising 
manager or his assistant spend 
some of his time out among the 
trade. 





* * * 


The Schoolmaster is informed 
that when some of the cereal 








Can You Beat It? 


A lady wrote in the other day to say, “I’ve accepted so many of your 
subscription-extension offers that I don’t now know how far I am paid in 


advance. Please tell me.” 


We looked up her subscription and found she 


was paid up to 1922. -Some PERMANENCE in circulation like this— 


what! 


Postcard or letter. 


Advertising 
Manager 


She must like Goon HeaALTH—or get benefit from it—or some-— 
thing. Want a sample copy? All right! 


I'll send it. Just ask me. 


GOOD HEALTH Batt Gest, i 








badly. 





A Copy of PRINTERS’ INK Is Priceless 


if it happens to have in it the article you want. 
Save your copies of PRINTERS’ INK. You 
never can tell when you may need them—and 
Hundreds of orders come every month ' 
to PRINTERS’ INK for back copies, and most 
of them cannot be filled. 











“GIBBONS Knows CANADA’ 
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Most Advertisers Depend for 
Information about 


CANADA 


penden: 
ttatistics, with ad 
all mediums. Third year. $2 Postpaid. 


W. A. LYDIATT, 53 YongeSt., TORONTO, CAN. 


PAUL BRO 





fw* yeux, 


HONE 7752 MADISON §Q. 








“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE TOP 
PAPER CLIPS 
The Clip that Grips 


Packed 10,000 to the box. F.0.B. Buffalo. 
10,000 - - - 15c per 1,000 
50,000 - - - 13c per 1,000 
100,000 - - - 10c per 1,000 
500,000 - - - 9c per 1,000 
1,000,000 eae 8c per 1,000 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Company 
457 Washington Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pat. Applied 
For 





ArePuid Subscribers Of The 
JOURNAL 
— At *s¢ PerYear — 


—_— 


NewYork, Chicago, Boston, 
Des Moines. 


| 
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companies began to enclose their 
packages in waxed paper wrap- 
pers, sales fell off for a while in 
spite of heavy advertising of the 
new packages. In one case the 
immediate decrease in __ sales 
touched 20 per cent. Of course, 
the loss was more than made up 
subsequently, but it took consid- 
erable time and effort to get the 
public accustomed to the new 
packing, even though it represent- 
ed an improvement. Somewhat 
in line with that was the experi- 
ence df a concern which operates 
a chain of grocery stores, and was 
putting out a high-grade private 
brand tea in a very ornate pack- 
age. Shortly after the war began 
there was a sharp advance in the 
tea market, with every prospect 
of high prices prevailing at least 
for a year and probably much 
longer. As conditions would not 
permit an advance in price on 
this private brand tea, nor a de- 
parture from the quality stand- 
ard, the company decided to 
make a saving in the only place 
possible—the package. 


* * * 


Through a fault of internal or- 
ganization, the department under 
which came the selection and pur- 
chase of labels, packages, etc., was 
entirely disassociated from the 
advertising department, and the 
advertising manager was not even 
informed of the change until the 
new package was ready for dis- 
tribution. The ptrchasing depart- 
ment, having simply been in- 
structed to cut the cost, had done 
so very thoroughly. The new color 
scheme was more simple and even 
the old design had been altered— 
perhaps mutilated would be the 
correct word. The tea was promi- 
nently displayed in every store, ad- 
vertised extensively under its old 
name (which had escaped change), 
and clerks were given specific in- 
structions as to the best means of 
meeting any “possible objections” 
of customers. 

The objections came in bunches 
and the first week’s sales, sulse- 
quent to the change, showed a de- 
cline of over 60 per cent. Con- 
trary to the company’s 5 ag 
tions, the reaction did. not.set i 
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wit in the first four weeks, nor 
witiin the first fourteen, and at 
the end of six months the books 
showed that about 40 per cent of 
the original business had been lost 
altcgether and about 10 per cent 
hac centered on a cheaper brand 
of ‘ea. 
* * * 


By this time the advertising 
manager, who had previously con- 
fined himself to an occasional, re- 
proachful “I told you so,” was 
called into conference, the object 
of which was to discover some 
means of bringing back the lost 
business. Apparently there were 
but two methods: the first to re- 
place the old package; the second, 
to withdraw the new package tem- 
porarily and then put out the 
goods under another name and, of 
course, another package. The lat- 
ter course was followed, and in 
about a year the demand for the 
“new-old” brand nearly equalled 
that of the discarded brand under 
the old package. 


“Prince Albert” Makes Small 
Town Biggest Tobacco 
Center 


Despite the fact that Winston-Salem 
is situated about 200 miles from the sea- 
board in North rolina, says Com- 
merce and Finance, it has been desig- 
nated as a port of entry by the customs 
officials—so enormous are its imports of 
sugar, licorice and tobacco. This con- 
dition is due to the great growth of the 
dual city in tobacco manufacturing, which 
has increased over 370 percent in out- 
put value since 1900. St. Louis, con- 
sidered the chief tobacco manufacturing 
city of the United States until recently, 
was but $66,000 ahead of Winston-Salem 
in value of manufactured tobacco prod- 
ucts for 1914, and it is believed that 
Winston-Salem has passed St. Louis by 
this time. i 

Significant of its enormous yield of 
revenue to the Government, is the fact 
that eight days after the Government 
had completed a $250,000 post-office 
building for Winston-Salem the city had 
paid for it in tobacco revenues. Rev- 
enue stamps used in that city in 1915 
amounted to $7,123,278, a weekly aver- 
age of $136,000. The largest tobacco 
plant in the city is that of the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company, which sup- 
ports about one-third of the population. 

Salem is the older of the two towns, 
being a Moravian settlement 200 years 
old. In it is Salem College, which Mrs. 
Stonewall Jackson and ‘Mrs. James K. 


Polk attended. Winston has a popula- 
tion of 17,000 and Salem’ 5,500. 
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WANTED 


Position as Sales or 
Advertising Manager 


by man desirous of locating in 
Central New York. Good execu- 
tive and competent. Can map out 
and promote logical selling and 
advertising campaigns and get re- 
sults. Thoroughly familiar with 
agency methods. Is a live wire 
and wants such connection as will 
prove permanent. 


Address “C. N.,” Box 482, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


: THE LAWYERS MAGAZINE 


Will put you in touch with 15,500 Law- 
yers, leaders of the profession, clear 
thinking men of means who can appreci- 
ate your advertisement. Are you over- 


looking this fertile field ? 


Forms close July 1 Oth for August issue. 


The Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Company 


Rochester, N. Y. 











LincolnFreie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Actual Average 
Cirevlation 133,992 
opr biggest ctnosietien isin hg 
I. isconsin inesota, ebras. 
IMindis, etc., in the ordernamed. Allsub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c: 




















pas 
205 W. 40th St., New York City 
PRODUCERS OF 
Educational, Industrial 
and Scientific Films 
Write for our synopsis on dis- | 
tributing industrial pictures. 
Ask the Borden Condensed Milk Co. | 
about the film we made tor them. 
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Classified Advertisements 








BILLPOSTING 


10<2 Sheet Posts R11. 
ee AaeRESS LArw SOLDER GENTE Re 


Standish-Barnes Co. 











BOOKLETS 


Send 10c (stamps) for case of samples 
(and prices) of envelope size booklets 
that look good but cost little because 
manufacturing methods have been stand- 
ardized. The Dando Company (Manu- 
facturers), 42 So. 3rd St., Phila., Pa. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Job Print Plant complete. B. S. Tay- 
lor, Sta. “A,” New mel Conn. 


VALUABLE PATENT 
For Sale 


I have for sale patent embodied in 
ingenious pocket baseball scoring de- 
vice. This scorer is intended to 
provide uniform and. self-suggestive 
scoring system to take place of mil- 
lions of programs. sold at ball parks 
each year. Can be used indefinitely 
by inserting new _ scoring sheets. 
Would make excellent premium or 
for mail order. Can be purchased 
at reasonable price. 


Address Box 928 care of Printers’ Ink. 














COPIES WANTED 


[1910] 


We will pay $5.00 for a complete set 
of Printers’ Inx copies for 1910 that 
have not been clipped or badly soiled. 
Box 932, care Printers’ Ink. 











FEMALE HELP WANTED 
ADVERTISING WOMAN AND 
LIBRARIAN 


Wanted by prominent New York con- 
cern for position of considerable re- 
sponsibility. Sound judgment, practical 
knowledge of advertising and ability to 
recognize the essential are absolutely 
nécessary. Typing and experience in 
indexing of value. State qualifications, 
giving previous experience, salary de- 
sired, age, etc. Box 933, Printers’ Ink. 











HELP WANTED 





solicitor. 
all requirements o 


Advyertisin: 
miliar wit 
vertising agency. 
man exceptionally good. 

letter. Spear gvertising 
West Broadway, New Yor 


Piacogtty fa- 
an, ad- 
Opportunity to right 


Address 
Co, 4 4 
City. 





COPY AND LAYOUT MAN WANTED 
One familiar with food products pre- 
ferred. Must be familiar with grocery 
merchandise and thoroughly posted on 
promeners requirements,. engraving, etc. 
osition is open with an Agency that is 
prepared to pay a top notch salary to 
right man. Application will be treated 
confidentially. ant complete history. 
Address Box 927, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
wants a young aggressive man to solicit 
business. Must be experienced and a 
producer. No copy or art ability de- 
sired—but a salesman—the kind of man 
who is prepared to demonstrate his 
worth. e will have the backing of a 
service that is making good. ‘his is 
an exceptional opportunity for a young 
man to prove himself and become an 
organic part of a growing concern. Cor- 
respondence’ confidential. Box 922, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Young Man Wanted 


Here’s an opportunity for a young man 
who wants to advance in the advertis- 
ing department of a big magazine. Must 
be a geod stenographer and capable of 
handling office detail, and anxious to be- 
come an advertising solicitor. To an 
ambitious, bright young man the oppor- 
tunity is exceptional—and no other 
need apply. Send full particulars, with 
salary expected, to Box 940, P. I. 











I want a young man with ideas, ability 


‘to express them in sensible copy, lay 


them out in attractive and logical shape; 
one who can follow instructions and 
execute the ideas of others if need be. 
He must not be over 25, full of health, 
vigor and ambition, and with one or two 
years’ agency or advertising department 
experience. Position is assistant to al- 
vertising manager at a moderate salary 
to start, but amount depends upon the 
man. Replies will be held in_ strict 
confidence but will not be considered 
unless full particulars concerning ex- 
perience are given, photo if possible, 
salary desired. This is an opportunity 
to connect with the adv. department of 
a ten million dollar corporation. Ad- 
dress Box 901, c/o Printers’ Ink. 





CIRCULATION 


MANAGER 
WANTED AT ONCE 


for well-known popular magazine 
of national circulation. op- 
portunity for a real producer 
with ideas and ability. ust be 
experienced, but will consider as- 
sistant trained under capable cir- 
culation man. State age, experi- 
ence, and how soon you ¢an take 
hold. All replies confidential. 
Address . C. . W., Box 929, 
Printers’ Ink 
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Sales Manager Wanted: Man thor- 
oughly experienced, between 30 and 40 
ycars of age, to take entire management 
sules, traveling men and advertising. 
Products sold to country people and 
suburbanites through dealers and by 
mail. Business established two years 
and growing fast. Position to be filled 
at once, so sell yourself in first letter. 
Send photograph and samples of your 
work, , State immediate salary wanted. 
All answers treated confidentially and 
returned if requested. None considered 
unless full information is_given. 
President, Drawer 563, Lancaster, Pa. 





PUBLISHING OPPORTUNITY 
Owner established trade journal busi- 
ness seeks younger man (30-35) as asso- 
ciate. One with thorough publishing 
experience, accustomed to responsibility 
and capable filling position of Business 
Manager. Preferably one who can pur- 
chase an interest in-the business, and 
with right party would make an attrac- 
tive arrangement. An unusual oppor- 
tunity for capable man seeking perma- 
nent and profitable connection in well- 
established ublishing business with 
great possibilities for its further de- 
velopment. Position will carry good sal- 
ary and liberal profits assured. Full 
particulars required. _Address, Oppor- 
tunity, Box 925, care Printers’ Ink. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Advertising solicitor desires to make 
new connection. College graduate, 
married.- Six years’. experience in New 
York field, now employed. Box 937, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising and Salesmanager—Capable 
executive (35) whose specialty is the 
working out and handling difficult sales 
and advertising problems. Highest refer- 
ences. Present position Salesmanager 
for large American mfr. Box 923, P. I. 





Artist, foreign and American training, 
unusual executive ability and experi- 
ence, ener and initiative. Capable 
taking complete charge drafting room. 
Successful business experience. Can 
handle men without friction. Box 935, 
care Printers’ Ink. 





Will a successful executive of a pro- 
gressive ADVERTISING AGENCY or 
>UBLICITY DEPARTMENT train an 
educated young woman in the fine points 
of advertising, to qualify as his assist- 
ant? Is at present an energetic, re- 
sourceful secretary. Box 920, P. I, 


Said to Boss, “Don’t earn my salary.” 
Said Boss, “Forget it, I’m satisfied.” 
However, want to WORK in live ad. 
dept. Know all about your business? 
No, but I can learn. “Friendly” corre: 
spondent. Going to Philadelphia? Sure! 





Appointment via Box 931, Printers’ Ink.., 





WANTED 

Position on magazine as_ advertising 
salesman by man 32 yrs. old and -mar- 
tied. Am ‘now with large metropolitan 
magazine calling on city accounts. ' Know 
territory outside of city also. _Experi- 
ence and references furnished. Box 934, 
care Printers’ “Ink *™"* — 





23 yrs. old, with ability to make good. 
7 yrs. experience in railroad publicity, 
station advertising, stenography, office 
management and correspondence. Have 
sold advertising and written copy: Pres- 
ent position as correspondent offers poor 
future. Can make myself valuable to 
right concern. Believe I can qualify as 
salesman. Box 939, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN OF ABILITY 


Experienced in. advertising-agency and 
publishing work; technical training and 
splendid education; energetic and re- 
sourceful. Now in Boston—formerl 
of California. Seeks connection wit 
rogressive agency, publisher or manu- 
acturer. Prefers New England loca- 
tion. Box 921, Printers’ Ink. 








As Sales Manager I increased 
the business of a national advertiser 
120% in one month. 
As Buyer I saved one firm 
$76,000 in the first year. 
As General Manager I turned 
two national advertisers from failure 
to success. 
I can eer exceptional results be- 
cause know \how. I am open for 
immediate engagement, 
Box 026, Printers’ Ink, 





A ye Sales General for 


Your Next Business Drive 


A Young Man with a record as a 
business builder stands PREPARED 
to make the upbuilding of some 
healthy growing business his life work. 


Creative Advertiser—Sales Mgr. 
—Executive. Invites Your Acid 
Test. Box 891, Printers’ Ink. 





SALES MANAGER, 
ADVERTISING MAN and 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 


of exceptional experience (east and 
west); mature yeare and judgment (age 
42); clean. habits, strong personality, 
rapid fire initiative, unlimited capacity 
or (ORK and provable record of 
SUCCESSES. wishes to associate with 
STRONG CONCERN, where big thin 
are demanded and man of largest cali- 
ber is essential; former connections well 
known manufacturers (New York and 
elsewhere), businéss promotion enter- 
prises, large advertising agencies; pre- 
pared to submit “acid test” proofs of 
ability, and will locate anywhere with 
the right concern; six months’ trial en- 
y ement on any reasonable basis—if 

‘AL OPPORTUNITY exists. Ad- 
dress Box 930, Printers’ Ink. 
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Circulation Certainties! 


The Circulation of The Chicago Tribune 
has increased over 100 per cent in three 
years and it’s still going up! There is 
nothing psychologic or mysterious about 
this. It is simply the reward of merit. 


THE TRIBUNE has the most popular 
line of features of any newspaper in the 
country. These same features are offered 
for sale by THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
SYNDICATE and with their aid any 
newspaper in any locality should have 
proportionate success. 


Our Comics, Color Pages, Cartoons, 
Health Talks, Woman’s Features, General 
Features, Special Magazine Stories, Sport 
Features, Household Hints, Garden Ar- 
ticles, Movie News and War Correspond- 
ents’ Articles are the best that can be 
secured. 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE SYNDICATE 


Chicago, Illinois 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


$00:006-Sunday 


Circulation over } 350, 000, 
y 





